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Two Other Fellows 


Epiror: The America format and style 
seem to have slipped badly since January. 
Among many other instances-are-March 20~ 
page 751: “peter the rock.” Since when 
are young high-school editors of school 
papers entitled to set the style of no caps 
for ancient and honorable magazines? Page 
746, line 18: “tranquillity” in the best 
circles gets always two els. Page 749: 
“Mousepiece” puzzles me as it teaches 
neither a lesson nor does it point a policy. 
Otherwise, hearty congratulations! 

Mary S. WENSTON 
Washington, D. C. 
{Our correspondent is right. In the best 
circles, “tranquillity” has two I’s. And “ell” 
is preferred to “el.” Ep.] 


Scholar’s Choice 


Epiror: The St. Thomas Seminar would 
like to take this opportunity to extend our 
gratitude and congratulations to the edi- 
torial staff of AMERICA, Your magazine has 
provided us with a wealth of informative 
material. Especially encouraging—we are 
discussing labor unions this year—was 
Father Masse’s article (3/1) concerning 
Walter Reuther and the UAW. More ob- 
jective reporting of this type is badly 
needed. JosePH J. Romano 
St. Charles Seminary Secretary 
Overbrook, Pa. 


Stimulant for Catholics 


Epitor: A word of thanks for your edi- 
torial, “Theologians’ ‘Bony Structure’,” in 
the April 5 issue. I am an undergraduate 
at Columbia College. Speaking for myself— 
and, I imagine, many students at nonsec- 
tarian universities—I find the vitality fos- 
tered by America and Commonweal, in 
the wake of Msgr. John Tracy Ellis’ study 
of U. S. Catholics and the intellectual life, 
truly gratifying and exhilarating. 

Many of us feel that American Catholi- 
cism has reached a critical point in its de- 
velopment. Perhaps the attitude of men 
like Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J., Rev. 
Gustave Weigel, S.J., John Cogley and 
others will stimulate a critical self-analysis 
on the part of American Catholics, and 
eventually lead to a greatly increased Cath- 
olic participation in American intellectual 
and cultural life. 

JAMEs J. CARROLL Jr. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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For Public Relations 


Epiror: In one paragraph of his March 22 
article Archbishop Richard J. Cushing 
paints a picture of public-relations men as 
charlatans. But a few paragraphs later he 
details the excellent publicity (and public- 
relations) activities of the Archdiocese of 
Boston. 

As one who has spent a good portion 
of his business life in the publicity arena, 
I will be the first to agree that the term 
public relations is one of the most abused 
in America today. Since World War II the 
number of people in the field has increased 
greatly—and not always with credit to it. 
Unfortunately, some of the so-called PR 
counsels and experts would have a tough 
time qualifying as copy boys on good 
newspapers. 

By the same token there are literally 
thousands of competent men and women 
in publicity and public relations who do a 


capable and honest job of explaining the 
activities of their firms, organizations and 
institutions to the public. They make a 
real contribution to this country’s progress. 

There are hundreds of Catholic colleges, 
churches, hospitals, institutions and organi- 
zations which use the services of profes- 
sional public-relations and publicity men 
both in paid roles and as volunteers. Many 
of these colleges, hospitals, etc., operate’ 
full-time publi«ity and PR sections staffed 
by both religious and laity. Many of the 
techniques I use in my own work today 
were the same I used for several years 
while handling publicity for a leading 
Catholic college. 

His Excellency expresses fears about the 
American public being caught in the swirl 
of the “fast,” “invisible” and “soft. sell.” 
The American public is a great deal smart- 
er than many of us care to admit. As a 
leading Catholic editor pointed out to me 
recently, the great mass of America living 
between Broadway and Hollywood can 
sense at a moment’s notice anything that 
smacks of the phony or false—and proves 
this every day by rejecting many of the 
fakers. James F. HaAuGHTON 
Havertown, Pa. 
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Current Comment 





Papal Peace Recipe 


The Holy Father seldom neglects an 
occasion to touch, though it be briefly, 
on the theme of peace. He adds a word 
of warning, a note of encouragement; 
he enunciates a principle that badly 
needs stressing. His authoritative words 
are addressed as much to the leaders of 
nations as to the people, who, in their 
own way, are also players in the great 
near-tragedy of our day. 

This Easter was no exception. To the 
crowds that gathered before him in St. 
Feter’s Square, the Pope spoke on the 
splendor of the Resurrection. And then, 
at the close, he called upon the Chris- 
tian world to devote its resources of in- 
telligence and prudence and, “where 
necessary, of unflinching constancy,” to 
the cause of peace. In this effort, the 
Pope said, as he has said so often, we 
must seek the cooperation not only of 
Christians but of “all others who hon- 
estly love peace.” 

“Sincerity in willing peace, prompt- 
ness in the complete discharge of all 
reasonable sacrifices . . . , honesty in 
discussing its problems’—these are the 
qualities that of themselves should “dis- 
sipate the shadows of distrust.” If they 
do not, then finally it would be known 
“to whom should be attributed the re- 
sponsibility for the existing dishar- 
mony.” These words are at once a guide 
and a challenge for all of us and our 
political chiefs in the free world. Let us 
hope they are heard also in the world 
behind the Iron Curtain, at least by the 
common man. 


Magyars Most Unwanted Man 


As though to survey his new realm, 
Premier Khrushchev made a state visit 
to Hungary one of his first official acts. 
In Budapest, on April 4, without any 
visible sense of shame, he hailed the 
glories of socialism from the very spot 
where Stalin’s statue had once stood. 
The thousands who dutifully (and un- 
enthusiastically) turned up for the 
speech must have relived in the privacy 
of their minds the scene of October, 
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1956 when the Freedom Fighters top- 
pled that giant symbol of oppression to 
the ground. 

On the next day, Khrushchev ap- 
peared—again without any visible con- 
sciousness of the incongruity of it all—at 
the industrial center of Sztalinvaros. 
This is another spot with its souvenirs of 
October. There he told the steelworkers 
that they must work harder in order to 
raise their standard of living. 

This spectacle shows once again the 
Soviets’ unlimited capacity for facing 
down situations that are unpleasant to 
them. Yet their ability to seem to ignore 
reality does not mean that they really 
do. Khrushchev’s warning to the Hun- 
garian Party leaders, that they must be 
disciplined and tough on their enemies, 
is sign enough that Moscow is fully 
aware of the fragile basis of Red con- 
trol in Hungary. At Sztalinvaros the 
unwelcome visitor told the local Com- 
munists not to expect the Red Army to 
come to their help again. Though this 
slip of the tongue was later repudiated, 
it tells its own tale. The Soviets are still 
hurting from the blow of October, 1956. 
A second intervention would cost even 
more. 


Red Trade Bait 


The urge to trade with Red China is 
becoming more acute in the Far East. 
Japan’s readiness to install a Chinese 
Communist trade mission in Tokyo has 
set her at odds with Nationalist China. 
In an exclusive interview in the April 2 
Christian Science Monitor, New Zea- 
land Prime Minister Walter Nash re- 
marked that a normal expansion of trade 
with Communist China would be possi- 
ble for his country without involving 
recognition of the Peiping regime. The 
post-Korea barriers to trade with Asia’s 
mainland colossus seem to be breaking 
down. 

New Zealand and Japan face a some- 
what similar problem in this matter of 
trade with the Communist bloc. For 
New Zealand, according to Prime Min- 
ister Nash, it is a question of opening up 
as many markets in Asia as possible 


without jeopardizing his country’s in- 
dustries. Japan, of course, must export 
or die. She is convinced that Red China 
is a vast, natural market and that re- 
strictions on trade arising from the eco- 
nomic sanctions imposed during the Ko- 
rean war are, so far as she is concerned, 
unrealistic. Canada shares this opinion 
with Japan. 

This trend toward closer East-West 
trade relations is not something the 
United States can stop by fiat. It is small 
comfort for a nation like Japan to be 
told that trade is usually a political wea- 
pon in the hands of a Communist state 
and is therefore dangerous. We must be 
able to offer a practical alternative. At 
the moment that would seem to be a 
genuinely reciprocal trade policy which 
would enable Japan, and other nations 
in the same economic boat, to ignore 
tempting Red Chinese markets. 


Postscript on Prato 


So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, some real good resulted from 
the well-publicized fine imposed by an 
Italian court on Bishop Fiordelli of Pra- 
to. The prelate had canonically rebuked 
a couple married outside the Church. 
The case recalled—no doubt to the sur- 
prise of many—that in our land of so- 
called “separation” the civil law effec- 
tively recognizes the full right of the 
Church to administer its internal disci- 
pline. It does so even to the extent of 
circumscribing, where such matters are 
at issue, the rights of individuals. Re- 
spect for the Church as an institution is 
solidly embedded in our common-law 
tradition. 

Among studies which have already 
appeared on the Prato case (Am. 3/22, 
p. 714) we might mention two papers 
published in the March 20 Harvard 
Law Record which discuss the “quali- 
fied privilege” of ecclesiastical authori- 
ities. New documentation on this mat- 
ter was published in the April 5 is- 
sue of the Catholic News of New York, 
from the pen of Brother Alois, C.F.X. 
Brother Alois’ biography of the pioneer 
Michigan priest Father Gabriel Richard 
is slated for publication by Benziger 
this fall. 

When this missionary was fined in a 
similar case in 1816, eminent lawyers 
came to his defense. These included 
Daniel Webster and Henry Clay. Their 
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formal opinion was that Church actions, 
such as excommunication, are not an- 
swerable for in court. In a joint brief for 
the defense they argued that words 
spoken in the exercise of ecclesiastical 
discipline “cannot be made the subject 
of a suit for slander although they might 
be objectionable if spoken without such 
cause or occasion and maliciously.” This 
stand of respected early Americans is 
evidence of a deep and long tradition. 
What happened in Prato “can’t happen 


here.” 


The Nuclear Test Dilemma 


Nothing so vividly dramatizes the ter- 
rible dilemmas about nuclear testing in 
which we are all involved as the fact 
that pacifist pickets are themselves be- 
ing picketed. When one group organizes 
a march to demonstrate the utter futil- 
ity and immense dangers of a continu- 
ance of nuclear tests, another group im- 
mediately begins a countermarch and 
a counterdemonstration. 

On April 5 a group of pacifists, stag- 
ing a “march” along the sidewalks of 
the West Side of New York, were met 
by Hungarian émigré leader Dr. Bela 
Fabian, who called to them that they 
were “fooling the American people.” 
When police tried to send Dr. Fabian 
and his group away, he shouted: “But I 
must tell them they are wrong, they 
are dupes, they strengthen Khrushchev’s 
hand.” It all ended amicably, however, 
with handshakes and the exchange of 
mailing addresses between the two 
groups. 

Less amicable was a similar clash in 
Britain, where 600 marchers walked 
from London to the atomic weapons re- 
search establishment at Aldermaston. 
The footsore demonstrators reached 
their goal on April 7, but were met by 
a car with a loudspeaker. The car got 
into position at the head of the proces- 
sion and barked: “You are voting with 
your feet for Soviet imperialist domina- 
tion.” The pacifists, violating their 
principles, roughed up their less pacific 
tormentors. 

Behind these scuffles and the head- 
lines they occasioned lies the perplexing 
problem of the tests themselves and 
their place in maintaining the defenses 
of the free world. Soviet Russia is over- 
whelmingly ahead of us in conventional 
armaments. Our one deterrent is the H- 
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bomb. As the London Sunday Times 
said on Easter: “Better by far the H- 
bomb deterrent and no war than war 
without the H-bomb.” The pacifists 
are blind to this crucial truth. 


Good Friday Afterthought 


Economists must have looked with 
cheery countenances on the bumper 
crowds that turned out all over the 
country for the opening of the racing 
season. At New York’s Roosevelt Race- 
way, for instance, 29,961 fans showed 
up for the start of the harness-racing 
season on April 1 and bet the neat sum 
of $1,925,439. Such crowds and like as- 
tronomical sums, our racing observer 
avers, could have been goggled at on a 
dozen tracks across the land. 

Such spending may prime the eco- 
nomic pump in these days of recession, 
but we wonder why, in this presumably 
Christian country, the pump had to be 
so vigorously primed on Good Friday. 
On that sacred day the horses ran as 
usual and the crowds bet and cheered as 
usual. Thousands thronged to the Au- 
gusta National Golf Club to witness the 
Masters Tournament. Prize fights went 
their slambang way in a hundred sports 
arenas. 

Churches were filled on Good Friday, 
of course—to give the U.S. public its 
due. But we wonder how many Chris- 
tians and Catholics were at the races or 
the fights instead of being where the 
Passion of Our Lord was being com- 
memorated? 

Lent is over, to be sure, but the time 
is never over for examination of the 
reality of our spirit of penance and rep- 
aration. The less we are touched by the 
recession, the easier (materially speak- 
ing) our lives, the more urgent is the 
need to put this question to ourselves 
with unflinching honesty. 


Malaise of the Movies 


, The movie industry that existed in 
1946 “is gone forever.” Such was the 
chill conclusion of a year’s survey re- 
cently completed for the Hollywood 
Federation of Labor Film Council by 
Dr. Irving Bernstein. 

Here are some of the reasons for the 
statement. Combined net earnings of 
the Hollywood film industry dropped 


from $121 million in 1946 to $32 mil- 
lion in 1956. Average weekly attendance 
was 90 million in 1946; ten years later 
it had shrunk to 46.53 million (34.83 
million at drive-ins, only 11.69 million 
at “conventional” theatres). Since 1949 
there has been a steady growth of U.S. 
films made abroad, resulting in a drop of 
films made in Hollywood from 356 in’ 
1949 to 272 in 1956. 

So mounts the roster of Hollywood 
woes. “The huge theatre audience is 
lost. . . . There can never again be as 
many conventional theatres, as many 
films . . . produced in Hollywood, as 
lush corporate profits, as many people 
employed.” 

The survey singles out ground for 
modest optimism, however, in the “great 
teen-age boom” that will come in the 
1960’s and ’70’s. There were 35 million 
young people between the ages of 10 
and 24 in 1955; there will be about 60.8 
million in 1975. Hollywood must set its 
sights now to win the young people of 
the next 20 years. 

If these teen-age statistics sound 
cheerful to Hollywood, they ring omi- 
nously in the ears of others, for it is 
exactly in a drive to capture the teen- 
agers that Hollywood will be tempted 
to use any device that promises to make 
the cash register ring. The industry’s 
decline is no signal for those concerned 
with movie morals to let down their 
guard. 


Note On Secular Institutes 


This Review has had occasion in the 
past to mention the fast-growing secular 
institutes. These are Church-approved 
associations comprised of members who 
practice the evangelical counsels though 
they remain genuine members of (2 
laity. Most of them live at home, wear 
no distinctive garb and continue their 
normal work in shop or office, while 
following the religious exercises and 
purpose of their institutes. 

In the nature of things, the very 
hiddenness of this manner of living a 
life consecrated to God makes the prob- 
lem of growth and recruitment a very 
difficult one. Most of the approved insti- 
tutes are little known. We had never 
heard, for instance, of the Community 
of Our Lady of the Way until its Su- 
perior General paid us a visit a short 
time ago. 
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This is a secular institute for profes- in the United States. Inquiries about or, combining in his long life civic wih’ 
sional women; it was founded by an the Community of Our Lady of the Way service, legal distinction and, most of ‘eae 
Austrian Jesuit, the late Father Carl can be directed to Our Lady of the all, outstanding devotion to his Church, gress 
Dinkhauser. Its religious spirit is based Way, Box 806, Albany, N. Y. Born in Penrith, England, Joe Scott Se 
on the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Worth noting is the fact that a clear- came to this country as a boy and McG 
Loyola, and it received approval as a ing house of information on secular in- worked for a time in Boston as a hod diate 
secular institute of pontifical right in stitutes operates on the campus of Notre carrier. He landed in Los Angeles in seins 
January, 1953. The motherhouse is in Dame University, Notre Dame, Ind. 1893 and within a year had passed his won 
Vienna, but affiliates exist in Germany, Address Rev. Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C., bar examination. The remaining dec- “i 
Switzerland, Italy and Belgium. Several for details concerning individual secular des were devoted to many good causes. ois 
centers have also arisen in the United institutes or for other related in- He became recognized as the “Father dius 
States. The institute aims at affording formation. of the Knights of Columbus” in Califor- are 
professional women the possibility of nia. Though active in Republican cir- powe 
dedicating their lives to God and of cles (he nominated Herbert Hoover at wife 
uniting themselves with others of like Joseph Scott (1867-1958) Chicago in 1932), he was never a can- child 
mind and purpose. didate for public office, except to stand 

Similar objectives inspire another The death of Joseph Scott in Los An- for the school board. The Catholics of 
growing and fruitful institute for wo-  geles, on March 24, removes from the California are particularly indebted to No 
men, the Caritas Christi Union (address life of the Church in Southern Califor- his memory for his eloquent defense of 
inquiries to Rev. T. M. Sparks, O.P., nia a rare and—why not say it?—a holy the Church against the bigotry of the De 
7200 Division St., River Forest, Ill.). personality. At the age of 90 he ended APA (American Protective Association) is 
Caritas Christi is now expanding rapidly a career of exceptional activity and vig- and the KKK. This zealous and devout ne 

9 e 
Canada’s Choice = 
Toronto——“Catch the vision of the kind of and British Columbia, was wiped out of Federal 
Canada this can be. I’ve seen this vision. I ask _ politics. 
you to share it with me.” Six weeks, 17,000 cam- Not only parties, but personalities long familiar 
paign miles and 85 speeches after John Diefen- at Ottawa, will soon be vacating their parliamen- 
baker invited them to “share the vision,” a record- _ tary offices. M. J. Coldwell, leader of the Coopera- 
breaking 7 million Canadians went to the polls. | tive Commonwealth Federation (CCF) and one 
And they had caught the “vision” with a venge- of Canada’s most respected parliamentarians, lost 
ance. The results (Conservatives 209, Liberals his constituency and saw his party reduced to a 
48, Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 8) corporal’s guard. So did three members of the 
gave the Conservatives the greatest political vic- | Liberal “shadow cabinet.” Louis S. St. Laurent, 
tory in Canada’s history. Not even Mr. Diefen- former Liberal Prime Minister, did not seek re- 
baker with all his political clairvoyance had “en- _ election and did not campaign (which may ex- 
visioned” this outcome; he termed it “stupefying.” _ plain in part the incredible result in Quebec). But 
If the Prime Minister was stupefied by the re- his son was defeated. And in Mr. St. Laurent’s 
sults, his opponents were almost annihilated. From former riding, his heir apparent, Maurice La- 
the Maritimes to the Pacific Coast the Tory jug- montagne, Laval University professor and in- 
gernaut rolled up a majority that can best be veterate foe of Quebec’s Union National pro- 
compared to the Eisenhower sweep of 1952. The  vincial Government, went down to defeat. In this 
Conservatives won unprecedented majorities in contest, as in many others in Quebec, it would 
every province but Newfoundland. appear that the aid given the Tories by Maurice 
In an election full of surprises, the biggest sur- | Duplessis’ Union National (“conservative”) Ad- 
prise of all occurred in Quebec. Not since 1887 ministration was decisive in upsetting the Liberals. 
have the Conservatives won a majority in this Translated to the American scene, the Conserva- 
French Liberal stronghold. This time they took 50 __ tive landslide would look something like this. The 
of the province's 75 ridings. Republicans (for example) pile up majorities in 
Hardly an hour after the polls closed on election every State but Delaware. In the process, Lyndon 
night the Diefenbaker “vision” had become a _ B. Johnson, John F. Kennedy, Stuart Symington, 
nightmare for all the opposition parties. Liberal | Estes Kefauver and Sam Rayburn are defeated. 
leader Lester B. Pearson conceded defeat long be- And to top this off, the Republicans win two- 
fore the western votes were counted. And the _ thirds of the seats in the South. If such Eisen- 
Social Credit party, for years a power in Alberta —_ hower gains in the solid South would be a break- 
through, the Tory advance into Liberal Quebec 
Fr. McKENTY, s.j., a Canadian, is completing his can only be called a blitzkrieg. 
theological studies at Toronto. It is still too early to analyze fully this astonish- 
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fe civic 


soul represented American Catholic lay- 


sign of firing the Government’s big 


Association and the AFL-CIO, insist 








most of men at four world Eucharistic Con-  anti-recession guns. Now the Washing- _ that a reduction in taxes has become im- 
Church. gresses. ton scuttlebutt is that the Administration erative. Were it not for the fact that 
be Scott In his eulogy, Most Rev. Joseph T. will persist in its wait-and-see policy powerful figures within the Administra- 
ey and McGucken, Bishop of Sacramento, aptly until the April returns on the state of tion, among them Treasury Secretary 
aes hod characterized Joe Scott’s life in these the economy are in. Robert B. Anderson, and influential citi- 
Beles wee terms: “He was a simple citizen who A year from now the President will zens like Bernard Baruch favor a go- 
ssed his won more battles than the generals, either be harshly criticized for his mod- slow policy, the President’s position 
ng dec- who upheld more laws than the judges, erate approach to the recession, or would by now be untenable. 
| causes. who built more than the engineers and hailed as a far-sighted leader who re- What happens during April will tell 
F ather whose influence remains with us as a fused to be stampeded into a course of _ the story. Unless the usual seasonal gain 
Califor- more potent force than any political action that sowed the seeds of more in- in employment takes place, and the 
evuinneet power.” The deceased is survived by his _ flation. Even those who think that the housing and automobile industries show 
over at wife and companion of 60 years, by six President is overestimating the capac- some signs of life, the movement for a 
Sapien children and 23 grandchildren. R.I.P. ity of the economy to generate its own _ tax cut will become irresistible. The tax 
O stand recovery probably have a sneaking ad- cut will run the risk of future inflation, 
olics of miration for the tenacity with which he _ but by then this risk will be outweighed 
bted to No Tax Cut Yet holds to his convictions. It is, for in- by concern lest the country be con- 
ense of stance, no light matter to resist a tax fronted, not with just another recession, 
of the Despite the fact that his prediction cut when economists like Sen. Paul H. _ but with the kind of depression that has 
ee of a March upturn in the economy did Douglas and Arthur F. Burns, and or- always in our past history followed a 
devout not come true, the President shows no ganizations like the National Planning major war. 

1 ing Conservative victory. But the lion’s share cf surpluses (pinching Canada’s agricultural trade), 

the credit must go to Mr. Diefenbaker personally. a cutback on American oil imports from Canada’s 
r What Lester Pearson excoriated as his “rock ’n’ roll = West, the export of natural gas to the United 


States and the extent to which Canada really 
shares control of NORAD (joint North American 
Air Defence) are some of them. A few Conserva- 
tive spokesmen advocate taking a tough line with 
the United States on these questions. Unfortunate- 
ly, they neither speak softly nor carry a big stick. 
More unfortunately, while differences between the 
two countries have received wide publicity in 
Canada, special U. S. consideration for Canada in 
; saa cia these matters has not. 

Now Mr. Diefenbaker and his Government must These are some of the problems to which 
begin to fill in the vision. He has already promised Canada’s next House of Commons must address 
an early session of Parliament (probably in May) __ itself. And while the Government which has the 
to provide more jobs for Canada’s unemployed _ primary responsibility for dealing with them will 
(nearly one in ten), to extend trade and to push __be extremely strong, the Parliament in which that 
public works (a plan which apparently had more Government operates will be correspondingly 
appeal for the voters than the Liberal promise of | weak. The virtual elimination of the splinter par- 
tax cuts). ties, a definite gain for parliamentary democracy, 

Perhaps all these problems are secondary to one _ cannot offset the patent inadequacy of the Opposi- 
tion. For Disraeli’s dictum that no Government 


more fundamental and potentially dangerous: 
Canadian-U. S. relations. Increasing tension in this can long be useful without a formidable Opposi- 
tion is doubly relevant in Canada today. 


sensitive area was dramatically underscored in the 
closing weeks of the campaign when Washington Almost certainly the Commons will be domi- 
nated by the man who dominated the campaign— 


announced that U. S. companies would be pena- 
John Diefenbaker. He asked Canadians to give 


lized for permitting their foreign subsidiaries to 
trade with Red China. This action immediately him a working majority; they gave him the biggest 
one in the nation’s history. He asked the electorate 


blocked an order from China for 1,000 motor cars 

from Ford of Canada. And it raised again the for time to fill in his “vision”; they have given his 

question of U. S. control of Canada’s economy. Government five years in office, plenty of time to 
There are other questions that have not been show that the vision is not a mirage. 

satisfactorily solved. The disposal of U. S. farm New McKeEnty 


" oratory and pulsating platitudes” obviously went 
" down with the electorate. For almost half a cen- 
2 tury Canadians have settled for political leaders 
t who possessed a minimum of color and a maxi- 
7 mum of caution—men who played their political 
> cards close to the vest. Mr. Diefenbaker discarded 
the vest completely and sketched a vision of a new 
Canada for his eager and enthusiastic audiences. 
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Washington Front 





What Congressmen Have Learned 


a THE CANADIAN UPSET of March 31, an Ameri- 
can political pundit opined, in an oversimplifica- 
tion, that our own political situation would be swayed 
by Diefenbaker’s big public works or Pearson’s big tax 
cuts.. The Progressive-Conservatives of Diefenbaker 
won by a landslide. 

At this writing, it is yet too early to know just what 
Congress learned back home during its ten-day vaca- 
tion. Only one thing is certain: if Congress went away 
with a headache, it came back with an earache. It cer- 
tainly heard plenty. But what did it hear? Public works 
or tax cuts, or both, to end the “slump”? 

It may be, come July, that the answer was “both.” 
That means, of course, whittling the Treasury stick at 
both ends: less revenue at one end, more spending at 
the other. That means deficit spending, a further raising 
of the debt ceiling above $280 billion. Some answer 
debonairly, what of it, if it works? 

Tax cuts alone? Which ones? General cuts of, say, 
10 per cent across the board? Why relieve the big 
fellows, who do not need it? A moratorium on the with- 
holding tax? But will not the little fellow stash away 
money thus saved, against a possible layoff? Abolition 
of excise (sales) taxes? Will that make consumers buy 
more, or save? Corporation tax cuts, to encourage more 
capital investment? But the whole point of the present 
recession seems to be that we have had too great an 
increase of productive capacity, a relatively too high 


Underscorings 


production. Result, e.g., 900,000 unsold 1958 auto- 
mobiles. 

Bigger and better public works? Congress has already 
gone all-out for highway and other such projects. This 
will undoubtedly give a lift. There seems some question 
whether public works should be PWA-type or WPA- 
type. The New Deal Public Works Administration 
dealt with long-term projects: tunnels, bridges, public 
buildings, and the like. This was a long and tedious 
process. The Works Progress Agency gave money to 
local communities to make work, any kind of work, for 
the jobless. Wealthy people scornfully called it boon- 
doggling, more’s the pity. 

Economists and Congressmen have short memories, 
but I remember one black Christmas Eve when I went 
with my mother to give Christmas presents to one of 
her neighbors, a former white-collar worker, with a nice 
house in a pleasant suburb of Philadelphia. The pres- 
ents? A big basketful of food for their Christmas dinner. 
Their house was almost stripped of furniture, but a 
pitiful little Christmas tree was there. The father was a 
beaten man, the kids hungry. Later, on another visit, I 
found the man with the lack-luster eyes bright—he had 
a job, with the WPA, digging ditches. But he had a job! 
Then I learned, as the Congress will learn, that unem- 
ployment is the disease. The 5.2 million unemployed 
now, especially the 2 million whose benefits have run 
out, may persuade them that jobs, any jobs, and now, 
are the answer. WILFRID Parsons 
[A couple of errors in editing crept into Washington 
Front last week. In col. 2, line 4, “Board of Education” 
should be “Board of Trade.” In line 21, the word “only” 


should be omitted. Eb. | 


ing a symposium April 18 on “The Role 
of the Supreme Court in the American 
Constitutional System.” David F. Max- 





well, Philadelphia attorney and _ past 





SEATTLE UNIVERSITY has received 
a letter of congratulation from the Sa- 
cred Congregation for Religious in 
Rome for the university's cooperation 
in the national Sister Formation pro- 
gram. The congregation notes that SU 
has set up the Providence Demonstra- 
tion Center, where Sisters from four re- 
ligious communities can follow univer- 
sity courses under the direction of 
priest members of the SU faculty and 
in an atmosphere suited to their voca- 
tion and apostolate. 


BSUMMER OCCASIONS. Fordham 
University, Institute of Contemporary 
Russian Studies: courses in Russian 
Language, Literature, History, Econom- 
ics, July 7-Aug. 14. . . . The Catholic 
University of America: course in Edu- 
cation of the Visually Handicapped, 
June 30-Aug. 8; workshops on Catholic 
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Art Education and on Catholic Adult 
Education, June 13-24. . . . Loras Col- 
lege, Dubuque, Iowa: Institute of Lit- 
urgical Music, Aug. 4-8. 


Bp GIFTED STUDENTS at St. Mi- 
chael’s College, Winooski, Vt., can take 
advantage of a plan that enables them 
to enrich or accelerate their education 
in liberal arts and sciences. Freshmen 
entering next fall may take special tests 
in regular freshman subjects. If they 
score satisfactorily, they will be given 
credit for the courses and may take ad- 
vanced courses instead. Corresponding 
arrangements will be made for students 
now in course. 


pIN VIEW OF ATTACKS on the 
U. S. Supreme Court, the Law School 
of the University of Notre Dame is hold- 


president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, will preside. 


pA NEW JESUIT NOVITIATE has 
been opened at Chishawasha, Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa. Candidates for the 
Society of Jesus from Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and South Africa 
who otherwise satisfy the entrance re- 
quirements will be received here irre- 
spective of race or color. 


pST. LUKE’S ART GUILD will give 
an award of $100 to a selected work of 
art at its exhibit on June 8 in New York 
City. The theme of the exhibit will be 
the centenary of the apparitions of our 
Blessed Mother at Lourdes. Details of 
the program may be obtained from Mrs. 
John Vasile, 199-02 Willets Point Blvd., 
Whitestone 57, N. Y. G.oK. 
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| Editorials 





Money Problems of the States 


r OMPARED WITH THE SPENDING and taxing practices of 

the Federal Government, the fiscal policies of State 
and local governments are of considerably less im- 
portance. During the fiscal year 1956 the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent $72.6 billion and collected in taxes and 
other ways almost as much. During the same period 
State and local governments disbursed about $40 billion 
and collected a little more than $32 billion. 

Nevertheless, in absolute terms, States and local gov- 
ernments are spending and collecting huge sums of 
money, so that their finances are important not only for 
their residents but for the economy as a whole. This 
importance has just been emphasized in a full-scale 48- 
page study, The Financial Challenge to the States, by 
the Tax Foundation, Inc. 

What impresses the reader immediately as he leafs 
through this report is the tremendous expansion of State 
and local spending during the postwar period. In the 
fiscal year 1946 the States spent only $5.9 billion. Ten 
years later they spent $19.7 billion. Over the same 
stretch, spending by local governments ballooned from 
$7 billion to $21 billion. That comes to a smashing 
threefold increase on both the State and local level. 

What happened, of course, was that during the war 
years State and local government spending was severely 
curtailed by shortages of materials and manpower. 
Once the war was over, there was a huge backlog of 
unfilled needs—for roads, schools, hospitals and all sorts 
of repairs on run-down plant. To catch up with this 
backlog was a major problem in itself, but the problem 
was aggravated by the big increase in population. It 
was further increased by inflation, which added to 
costs and reduced the value of the reserves which the 
States had accumulated during the war years. Finally, 


it was still further complicated by the desire of almost 
every adult American to own and drive an automobile, 
a desire which the prosperity of the times enabled most 
people to satisfy and which, as a result, created an 
enormous demand for new and bigger highways. 

The States have been furiously striving to catch up 
with these expanded demands, and the end is not yet 
in sight. With the school-age population (5-19) ex- 
pected to increase 31 per cent between 1956 and 1965, 
and with the big 10-year Federal-State highway pro- 
gram just starting to roll, the States will be under pres- 
sure to raise and spend large amounts of money for 
some years to come. 

Obviously the financial strain is increasing. The 
States ended the war in excellent shape, with budgets 
low, revenue pouring in and reserves of more than $3 
billion. They had reduced their prewar debt by a third. 
Since that time, despite all sorts of new taxes, the States 
have fallen steadily behind. The war-accumulated re- 
serves have all been spent and long-term debt now 
stands at nearly $18 billion—almost six times what it 
was in 1946. And in the fiscal year ending next June 30, 
the States will spend an unprecedented $26 billion. 

As a result of these developments, the Tax Founda- 
tion study concludes that the financial situation of the 
States must be considered “precarious.” The time has 
come, say the authors of the report, for “hard policy 
decisions” between what is “desirable” and what is 
“possible.” These decisions will not be popular, but the 
alternative—more and higher taxes—is less popular still. 
It is this dilemma which explains why the States are not 
rushing these days to enjoy the independence Mr. 
Eisenhower wants to give them. It is easier to lean 
financially on Washington. 


WHO's War on Disease 


HE PAST YEAR'S SIEGE of Asian flu demonstrated that 
even the healthiest nations of the world are not in- 
vulnerable to an occasional epidemic. Despite this 
country’s achievements in medical science, we are still 
dependent for protection against disease on such inter- 
national bodies as the World Health Organization 
(WHO), which celebrated its tenth anniversary on 
April 7. 
WHO, an affiliate of the UN, embraces 88 nations in 
its membership. As described by Director General M. 


-G. Candau in the current United Nations Review, 


WHO strives “to make available to all countries the 
knowledge and experience needed if their resources for 
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the improvement of health are to be put to the best 
use.” To further this program WHO plans to spend 
$13.5 million in 1958. As in the past, one-third of the 
budget will come from the United States. But if our 
experience during the flu epidemic is any indication, 
this disproportionate contribution is bread cast upon the 
waters. We are certain of a more than adequate return. 

One of the functions of WHO is to examine regularly 
the influenza virus strains from all countries and to ad- 
vise on the production of vaccine. During the Asian flu 
epidemic, Mr. Candau proudly relates, the organiza- 
tion’s world-wide network of influenza centers received 
its most serious test since its inception in 1947. 
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In just under three weeks after receipt by WHO 
of the first news that a significant epidemic was 
occurring, the organization was able to inform... 
vaccine-producing laboratories that the responsible 
virus was unrelated to all previously isolated strains 
and that existing vaccines were unlikely to give 
protection. The warning was given in time for 
several countries to prepare their health services to 
face the impending epidemic. 


Thanks to this warning system, American medical 
scientists had six months to get ready for the epidemic. 
During this time virologists were able to prepare the 
vaccine that saved the United States many times more 
than its annual contribution to the WHO budget. 

This is but one of WHO’s significant achievements 
during its decade of existence. The past ten years have 
witnessed a dramatic decline in once terrifying diseases 
throughout the world. Cholera is today a problem only 
in India and Pakistan. Typhus is disappearing from 
Europe and North America. Smallpox claims fewer and 


New Regime 


N MAY FIRST, ARTURO FRONDIZI, who won in Febru- 
) aie 23 elections, will be inaugurated as President 
of the Argentine Republic. He assumes this office at 
a crucial moment, for Argentina is now re-entering the 
road of constitutional government which Perén had 
spurned. This return to the good old way explains why 
there has been practically no post-election groaning in 
Argentina; even those who voted for other candidates 
and lost are at least happy that the Government can 
hang out the “business as usual” sign. 

The public’s happy mood will wear off soon enough, 
however, and Frondizi will face enormous problems. 
He will find, for instance, that it is much harder to 
carry out a successful policy of his own than it was 
for him, before the elections, to condemn every move 
made by the Provisional Government of Pedro Aram- 
buru. 

One of his worst problems will be how to keep the 
good will of his own supporters. The March 4 issue of 
the Buenos Aires weekly investment bulletin Economic 
Survey showed how precarious is that good will. Ac- 
cording to the bulletin, Peron passed along instructions, 
from his Ciudad Trujillo sanctuary, that his followers 
were to vote for Frondizi last February 23; Communist 
leaders gave similar instructions to their followers. 
Thus, says Economic Survey, 44.8 per cent of Frondizi’s 
votes came from two groups, the Peronists (33.9 per 
cent) and the Communists (10.9 per cent), while only 
45.5 per cent came from his own party, the Intransigent 
Civic Radical Union (UCRI). 

Will those Peronists and Communists desert him 
now? They very likely will if he continues the stabiliza- 
tion policy of the Aramburu Government; they are in- 
terested in wage increases, not in national economic 
policy. But if Frondizi abandons the stabilization policy 
and grants the “massive wage increases” he promised 
March 6, he will precipitate national bankruptcy. 
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fewer victims. Between 1950 and 1955 yellow fever 
showed a decline of 50 per cent. Up to 1948 three mil- 
lion people a year died of malaria; since then this figure 


has been cut by 30 per cent. Thanks to new drugs the . 


tuberculosis death rate has dropped considerably, 
Fewer women die in childbirth today. More babies are 
surviving their first step into the world. 

WHO does not claim all the credit for these great 
gains. But neither is it mere coincidence that better 
health standards have been spectacularly achieved dur- 
ing the past decade of WHO’s existence. 

In pursuit of its purpose WHO is making a significant 
contribution to world peace. On July 27, 1949 Pope Pius 
XII remarked to the delegates to the World Health As- 
sembly that “the social doctrine of the Church plainly 
teaches that health of body and spirit can contribute 
efficaciously to an atmosphere of peace among peoples.” 
As His Holiness has remarked on many another occa- 
sion, whatever serves the cause of world peace merits 
the encouragement and support of the Church. 


in Argentina 


On the streets of Buenos Aires pro-Peronist newspa- 
pers are still much in evidence. One of them, El Guer- 
rillero, presented that same day, March 6, a slangy dia- 
log between two workers. One of them proposed: “Let’s 
go down on May | to the Plaza de Mayo [the square 
outside the President's palace] to scream for [Peron’s] 
return.” There is little real likelihood that people are 
going to yell in public today for Peron’s return; but they 


might yell for more wages. And the Plaza de Mayo can 


hold 140,000 people. In such an event, the President 
would have a crisis on his hands a few hours after his 
inauguration. 

This is one of the new President’s biggest problems. 
The descamisados have been accustomed to getting 
anything they yelled for. Frondizi may, indeed, have 
to grant some wage increases to satisfy his election 
promises. But it is hoped that he, like many a leftist 
before him, will veer to the center when he looks at 
the problems from the seat of authority. Sooner or later 
he must face Argentina’s real problem, which is balanc- 
ing the country’s budget. 

Regardless of national pride, Argentina will have to 
attract foreign capital, for she has no more of her own 
to use in stimulating her economy. Perhaps Frondizi 
can utilize the presence of U. S. Vice President Nixon 
at his inauguration to explain his country’s attitude 
toward foreign investments. In particular, Argentina 
needs machinery and technicians, available today only 
in the United States and Russia, for large-scale develop- 
ment of her oil production. It has been the purchase 
abroad of petroleum products that has cost Argentina 
so much of her fast-disappearing foreign currencies. She 
must replenish her reserves of those currencies and 
raise national production. This will call for hard work 
and austerity, possibly for some years. We hope that 
the new President will find the tact and firmness to 
achieve that goal. 
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—kK hrushchev vs. Grotius at Geneva 


pe AND WEST ARE STILL talking about a new 
meeting of Foreign Ministers or of heads of 
government. On a different level, however, they 
are already engaged in a bitter duel. On February 
24, representatives of East and West gathered in 
Geneva for a nine-week conference at diplomatic 
level, organized under the auspices of the United 
Nations, to draw up an international convention on 
the law of the sea. The basis for discussion is the 
draft compiled by the International Law Commis- 
sion (ILC) after several years’ hard work. Among 
the topics being discussed is the future of the tra- 
ditional three-mile limit of territorial waters. 


DANGER IN THE OFFING 


The importance and urgency of such a confer- 
ence was dramatized recently when a number of 
states unilaterally extended their sovereignty to in- 
clude large portions of the high seas, thus en- 
dangering the very principle of the freedom of the 
seas. The Soviet Union last summer closed to for- 
eign shipping the Vladivostok waters of Peter the 
Great Bay. Its action was an additional warning 
that Grotius’ mare liberum is shrinking fast. 

What are, briefly, the Soviet positions vis-a-vis 
such stanch defenders of the traditional interna- 
tional law of the sea as the United States or 
Britain? 

1. On the nature of the powers exercised by the 
coastal states over their maritime belt the Soviet 
position is closer to the Anglo-Saxon view, which 
grants the state full sovereignty and jurisdiction 
over its territorial waters. Soviet jurists reject the 
doctrine propounded by the French school, ac- 
cording to which the littoral state possesses merely 
a “bundle of servitudes” over the coastal waters, 
which remain legally a part of the high seas. 

However, the Soviets go further, and declare 
their territorial waters to be “Socialist property.” 
A similar attitude was adopted, after World War 
II, by the Communist satellite states. It is true, 
however, that the Soviet concept of sovereignty 
allows of its restriction by treaty or international 
custom. 

2. As a consequence of its sovereignty, the 
Soviet Union believes it is entitled a) to pass laws 
applicable to the territorial sea, or modify existing 
laws at will; b) to prohibit the passage of foreign 
vessels; c) to control the exploitation of natural 
resources in the territorial waters; and d) to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over ships in the maritime belt. 

On the first count, the Soviets are at odds both 





Dr. Levitsky, former lecturer in Slavonic studies, 
is director of the Soviet Press Seminar at Fordham 
University’s Institute of Contemporary Russian 
Studies. 





with the ILC and with most Western states, which 
hold that only an international body is empowered 
to modify the legal status of coastal waters. On 
the second count, the Soviet position is in com- 
plete disagreement with the traditional concept of 
the freedom of the seas and the “right of innocent 
passage.” On the third count, the Soviets are up- 
held by the ILC, which permits states to exploit 
the natural resources of the contiguous continental 
shelf, to a depth of 200 meters, but without any 
derogation from the status as high seas of the 
waters beyond the limits of the territorial sea. 
Finally, as regards the jurisdiction of coastal 
states, international practice is widely divided. On 
this last count, however, the Soviets are in further 
disagreement with the ILC in claiming immunity 
from arrest and search for state-owned merchant 
vessels passing through territorial waters. All 
Soviet merchant vessels are state-owned. 

3. As far as the breadth of the territorial sea is 
concerned, the Soviet claim of a 12-mile limit is 
not, ipso facto, in conflict with the draft of the UN 
commission, which has tacitly acknowledged the 
obsolescence of the traditional three-mile limit 
claimed by the United States, Britain and other 
states. The draft merely observes that “interna- 
tional law does not permit an extension of the ter- 
ritorial sea beyond 12 miles.” 


QUESTIONABLE HISTORY 


4, On the question of bays, Soviet jurists dis- 
agree with international practice, which has often 
applied a 10-mile limit, as well as with the ILC’s 
draft, which provides for a 15-mile limit, measured 
from a line across the mouth of the bay at a point 
where it first narrows to 15 miles. Soviet jurists 
advocate a much wider limit. However, they have 
taken full advantage of the decision of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in the Anglo-Norwegian 
Fisheries case (1951), which provided that so- 
called “historic” bays, though they have mouths 
wider than 15 miles, may still enjoy the status of 
internal waters. Invoking this special exception, 
the Soviets declared off limits to foreign shipping 
the sea approach to Vladivostok, which is at least 
115 miles wide. There is no evidence that Peter 
the Great Bay is a “historic” bay in the technical 
sense, or that the Soviet Union has previously 
claimed it as such. 

The real explanation of the closing came on 
August 26, 1957, when the Tass news agency an- 
nounced the successful testing of an interconti- 
nental ballistic missile. The Soviets want to pro- 
tect two of their missile bases in the Vladivostok 
area. Where such arguments enter the debate, 
juristic reasons are unlikely to prevail. 

SERGE L. Levitsky 
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The End of the Modern World? 


W. Norris Clarke 


livers such a powerful jolt to the reader that he 

cannot remain neutral or indifferent before it. It 
is as though one were to meet a stranger who suddenly 
slapped him in the face. A man of spirit could hardly 
tip his hat politely and walk on. Such a book is the slim 
little volume that recently came to our shores from one 
of our most distinguished German Catholic thinkers and 
is now available in English dress with a challenging in- 
troduction by its American editor. I am referring to 
Romano Guardini’s The End of the Modern World, with 
an introduction by Frederick D. Wilhelmsen (Sheed 
and Ward, 1957). 

In what his editor calls “the most somber book to 
come out of Germany since the Third Reich died,” Guar- 
dini paints a truly frightening picture of the post-mod- 
ern world just ahead, toward which America and Russia 
are now racing full tilt, dragging the rest of the world 
willy-nilly behind them. Dr. Wilhelmsen, fearful, per- 
haps, lest in our native American optimism we dilute the 
bitter medicine of the author’s message, has undertaken 
to spell it out for us emphatically in his introduction. In 
so doing, however, he has darkened the already somber 
colors of the original so drastically that even the few 
rays of hope left by Guardini are dimmed out. 

Now it is certainly not our intention to question the 
right of responsible Christian thinkers like Guardini and 
Wilhelmsen to sound the alarm when they judge it op- 
portune. In fact, periodic warnings like these do us a 
genuine service; they prevent us from sliding blissfully 
and blindly into a dangerous complacency. But if they 
are not counterbalanced by more positive affirmations, 
they can also do us no little harm. They can paralyze 
or seriously weaken in the contemporary Catholic, espe- 
cially the layman, the spirit of constructive responsibil- 
ity for and collaboration with the civilization in which 
he lives. They can lead him to withdraw in spirit or in 
fact from the City of Man, with its multiple risks and 
challenges to the Christian mind and heart, and seek 
the more austere, but also more secure, sanctuary of a 
City of God that has drawn back in defensive self- 
isolation from the triumphant corruption surrounding it. 

It would be particularly regrettable, it seems to me, if 
such an attitude gained widespread acceptance among 


O CCASIONALLY ONE COMES ACROSS a book which de- 
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Catholics, now that we have at last gotten well under 
way in our emergence from the cultural inferiority com- 
plex and ghetto spirit that so long kept us apart from 
the mainstream of American life. Hence I feel that some 
Catholic voice from this side of the water should be 
raised to challenge the gloomy judgment of Guardini, 
and even more the darker version of his editor, as to the 
inevitable inhumanity of the “post-modern” civilization 
already in its birth pangs around us. If nothing else, it 
is worth while making the point that this is not the only 
authentically Christian way of looking at things. 


DECLINE OF THE WEST 


What is the gist of Guardini’s message in The End of 
the Modern World? It is exactly what the title indicates. 
In the coming new world of total power and unlimited 
scientific mastery over nature, says Guardini, with the 
crushing problems these will thrust upon us, all the 


traditional landmarks of our culture, all the character- 


istic family traits of Western humanism, will be oblit- 
erated. As a result, this world will be more harsh and 
intense, more antihuman and antipersonalist, than any 
era in history we have yet passed through. To live a 
genuine humanism, let alone a Christian humanism, in 
any kind of harmony with such a world will be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible. Even to be an au- 
thentic Christian at all will require rare courage and re- 
sistance to overwhelming social pressures. 

What is the evidence for this bleak verdict? Guardini 
makes his case by sketching in broad outline the char- 
acteristic traits of Western man in the three great 
periods of his history up to the present, and then shows 
how the contemporary world is moving inexorably 
toward the almost total obliteration of all these “family 
traits” of the past. 

Of the various themes which he develops, we shall 
have time in this article to examine only the one which 
he himself considers central and most crucial. This is 
the radical change which has taken place in man’s rela- 
tion to nature, both in his thinking and in his acting. 

For both ancient Greek and medieval man the uni- 
verse was a great closed-in sphere, definitely finite in all 
directions, with the earth as its fixed center, and man 
himself occupying the central and dominant position 
upon the latter. The outlines of this cosmos were well 
defined. Each species of thing within it had its own 
fixed and proper place and mode of action, and the 
whole was governed by fixed and necessary law. At least 
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man knew his place in this universe, and strayed from it 
only with fear and trembling, knowing that he risked 
disaster in so doing. 

Modern physics and astronomy have shattered ir- 
retrievably this 2,000-year-old world picture. Man sud- 
denly found himself dethroned from the center of the 
universe and relegated to the position of a precarious 
Jatecomer on a minor planet in a minor solar system on 
the edge of one of a countless number of immense 
galaxies, all separated from each other by unimaginable 
distances and spinning freely in limitless space, possibly 
for limitless time. Einstein's relativity theory added the 
final dissolvent by reducing to mere internal relations 
that vary with each observer the remaining supports of 
absolute space, time and motion. The result has been 
that man has lost all his old sense of the proper “natural 
place” of things, whether of himself or of the other 
parts of the created universe. 

But for all its destruction of old values and frame- 
works,.the modern period, up until very recently, did 
not deprive Western man of nature. Nature, presumed 
to be self-sufficient and independent of man, was still 
there to lean on and reverence. Moreover, man kept his 
own individuality or “subjectivity,” newly discovered in 
the Renaissance, and he could cultivate it by creative 
self-expression in art and other ways. The post-modern 
world into which we are now moving is already in the 
process of severing these last remaining links with our 
past. The immense strides we are making in the mastery 
of nature, in particular our breakthrough to the ultimate 
sources of energy in the atom, have drastically altered 
the relation between man and nature. Soon he will hold 
in his hands, for the first time in history, the power to 
disrupt the very order of the cosmos itself and to change 
or destroy its age-old rhythms of life. Nature is now, 
Guardini says, about to become dependent on man and 
will have to plead with him, so to speak, to protect her 
and to take into his own hands the responsibility for 
her future. 


RUPTURE WITH NATURE 


But post-modern man will pay a heavy price for this 
new-found mastery. Having emancipated himself from 
the service of God and made nature herself his depend- 
ent, he will suddenly wake up to the awful loneliness 
and terrifying consequences of having to bear ultimate 
responsibility for ultimate power. A literally cosmic 
anxiety, such as has never been known in history before, 
will hover perpetually over his head. The problem of 
power, its use and abuse, will confront him on every 
side, with its inescapable shadow of perpetual fear. 
Even the nourishing and relaxing contact with nature 
through our senses will all but disappear. The man of 
the future will more and more reach nature only in- 
directly through a maze of abstract mathematical cal- 
culations and artificial instruments of his own fabrica- 
tion. The patterns of the machine will replace the vital 
rhythms of the life of nature and dry up the wellsprings 
of healthy artistic symbolism. 

Nor will the hitherto characteristic modern values of 
individualism and personal creativity find it any easier 
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to survive in the new world. Independent individual 
genius on any large scale will become either too help- 
less or too dangerous to be tolerated. The mass man will 
become both the fact and the ideal, the product of de- 
liberate social molding to a standard pattern. 

The leaders of the future will also be different. In- 
stead of being truly creative persons, they will become 
more and more mere functions or projections of the mass 
and its needs. In a word, we shall witness the deper- 
sonalization of man on so wide and unprecedented a 
scale that only the few and the heroic will be able to re- 
sist it. 

Such is the grim picture of the world ahead painted 
by Guardini, and reproduced in still darker colors by 
Wilhelmsen in his introduction. 


CHIAROSCURO 


Now there is undeniably much penetration and much 
food for reflection in the above analyses. But I should 
like to raise this question: is this the only, or even the 
most likely, Christian interpretation of the momentous 
developments we see on the march around us? Is it not 
equally or more probable that, in the providence of God, 
these same developments contain within themselves, 
alongside their undeniable potentialities for destruction, 
the seeds also of magnificent new growth? May they not 
lead to the mature self-development of the human race, 
to a new and richer unfolding of the image of God in 
man, the full flowering of which is precisely the goal of 
humanity’s march through history? Guardini has shown 
us only the dark side of the coin. Let us turn it over and 
look for a moment at the other. 

It is true that man’s relationship to nature has under- 
gone a radical change with the astonishingly rapid ad- 
vances of science in our generation. Man is indeed on 
the verge of becoming the master of nature instead of 
merely her humble dependent. But why must we look 
on this new development with fear and foreboding, as 
though it were somehow a violation of the “fixed and 
proper order” of things? The profoundest truth about 
man is that he is the adopted son of God. But is it not 
precisely the destiny of the son to grow up and inherit 
his Father’s possessions? “If sons of God, then heirs also,” 
says St. Paul. And if man is destined to become heir to 
the Kingdom of Heaven, is it not fitting that he first 
learn how to rule the kingdom of earth? 
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The son is at first put under tutors and servants, St. 
Paul tells us, until he grows old enough to exercise 
responsibility and power in his own right. May it not be 
that we are now approaching just this magnificently 
challenging phase of history? The risks and dangers are 
great, and we should calculate them with eyes wide 
open. But still greater are the potentialities for good, not 
the least being the real possibility of outlawing at least 
all large-scale warfare from the earth. 

With the leadership of this new world hovering be- 
tween the Communists and ourselves, this is not the 
moment for us Americans—and especially for American 
Catholics—to paralyze our initiative and dissipate our 
energies in anxious forebodings over the perils ahead. 
We should rather give the rest of the world an example 
of the Christian courage to grow under God to the full 
dimensions of man, adopted son of God and heir to the 
universe. 

So, too, is there an opposite side of the coin for the 
other dangers pointed out by Guardini. Thus he laments 
that the new view of the universe presented by science, 
with its mathematical infinities stretching dizzily away 
from us in all directions from the immeasurably great to 
the immeasurably small, will rob man of all sense of his 
own—or of anything else’s—proper or “natural” place 
in the universe. But surely if the real universe is not the 
closed-in sphere imagined by Greek and medieval man, 
is it not more wholesome and human to face the reality 
and stretch our minds and imaginations to fit the reality 
than to cling like a child to our more comfortable image 
of the past, even though it be an illusion? 


MASTER OF THE MACHINE 


St. Thomas himself, it is worth recalling, taught that 
the human mind, precisely because it is spiritual, pos- 
sesses a certain infinity in its superiority over matter 
and space. Rather than lamenting the passing of the old 
Greco-medieval conception of a finite and fixed universe, 
it seems to me we should be rejoicing that we have now 
expanded our vision to a new and richer conception of 
the universe. The modern concept is more in harmony 
with the limitless dimensions of the human mind itself 
as spirit, and is capable, once we get used to it, of 
stimulating more apt symbols and analogies of the in- 
finity of its Creator. 

What of the danger that our growing dependence on 
technology will cut us off from all vital contact with 
nature? The danger is there, certainly. But it is a re- 
markable fact that the very progress of technology, if 
intelligently guided, can be made to yield, and has 
yielded, the antidote to its own poisons. The same mas- 
tery of the machine that created the modern factory 
and industrial city has also made it possible for both 
factories and homes to move out into the open country 
without losing the essential conveniences of the city. 
The technician who spends eight hours a day with his 
dials and logarithmic tables is most likely to go home to 
his own suburban house, where he gets into old clothes 
and works in his garden or around the house. 

The last peril warned against by Guardini seems to 
me the most genuine and serious one. It is the danger 
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that the individual, the person, may be submerged in 
the standardized conformity of the new masses. This 
danger threatens all classes, from the slums to the sub- 
urbs, from the manual worker to the young executive. 
But here again what we are facing is not some in- 
trinsically evil, unredeemable movement that can lead 
only downward to the inevitable depersonalizing of 
man. We are moving, it is true, into an era of increasing 
social cohesiveness on all levels (save, unfortunately, 
that of the family). The whole world is steadily being 
knit closer and closer together. But social life as such 
is not a threat to the development of genuine individu- 
ality and personality. The deliberately cultivated social 
atmosphere of a corporation, a laboratory, a class or any 
other group can put a premium either on conformity or 
on authentic personal initiative, self-development and 
self-expression. More and more business executives and 
other leaders in America are coming to realize that the 
second alternative is not only possible, but is in the long 
run far more efficient and profitable for all concerned. 


MEETING A CHALLENGE 


The threat to individuality is only one side of the 
picture. The other side is an immense new challenge, 
one of the noblest that have ever confronted man: to 
dedicate the full power of his intelligence and practical 
social skill to the deliberate molding of a new social 
order. The atmosphere and structures of this new order 
would provide a systematic stimulation of its members 
to the fullest possible development of their unique and 
individual contribution to the common good, In a word, 
society would deliberately make possible and encourage 
the exercise on a scale hitherto unparalleled of some- 
thing close to the Christian virtue of charity. 

It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. The stage of 
human civilization that lies ahead, dominated as it will 
be by the two potent forces of science and the social 
group, must be fraught with great risks and great dan- 
gers for the human spirit. There is indeed no guarantee 
that any given civilization or people will not crumble 
under their impact. We need someone to tell us this 
clearly and fearlessly, as Guardini has done. 

But this new age will also be pregnant with mag- 
nificent potentialities for the fuller unfolding of the 
image of God in man—if only we are willing with God’s 
grace to meet its challenge. For what else is history but 
a perpetual invitation from God to man to grow by 
rising to new challenges? We need someone to tell us 
that, too—and with equal vigor. Too few Christian 
voices, it seems to me, have been saying it. 

Unless our fortitude be fired by hope—hope in man 
as well as in God, or rather in man because of God— 
we will not have the heart to measure up to the new 
role which the Master of History expects of us in the 
next act of the human drama. What we need at present, 
even more urgently than warnings against the perils 
of the future, is a good, strong dose of clear-sighted, 
realistic Christian optimism, which will have the cour- 
age to provide positive Christian meaning, guidance 
and collaboration to match the expanding dimensiuns 
of post-modern man. 
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Moral Confusion in England 


Joseph Christie, SJ. 


the daily press over artificial insemination. The 

practice is no novelty here or in the United States, 
but the present controversy was sparked by an unusually 
wholehearted condemnation by the Anglican Archbishop 
of Canterbury. As a rule the pronouncements issued 
from Lambeth are unfortunate (they sometimes consist 
in undignified attacks upon the Catholic Church), but 
on this occasion the harsh popular reaction to the arch- 
bishop’s statement seems to have been less than fair. 
Considering the difficulty felt by Protestant bodies in 
this country in making firm ethical judgments, there was 
a welcome force and clarity about the archbishop’s re- 
marks that deserved a better reception. 

On previous occasions Dr. Fisher has succeeded in 
giving the impression that he was speaking “off the cuff,” 
and commentators appeared to be taking it for granted 
that in his statement on artificial insemination he was 
running true to form. Then a letter appeared in the 
weekly Observer drawing attention to the appointment, 
as far back as 1945, of a commission of inquiry “to con- 
sider the practice of artificial insemination, with special 
reference to its theological, moral, social, psychological 
and legal implications, and to report to the archbishop.” 
The report of the commission is, in fact, an admirable 
document in many ways, and it is a great pity that it has 
not been more widely studied. 

The idea of procreation by means of an artificial- 
insemination donor (A.I.D.) has long since been con- 
demned by the Church (AAS, 1949, p. 560). The the- 
ological section of the Anglican report, however, holds 
great interest for Catholics, inasmuch as it illustrates the 
difficulties confronting Protestants in this country (and 
probably in others) when guidance is sought in prob- 
lems of this nature from authorities who are unable to 
achieve unanimity. 

In what is, on the whole, an admirable statement of 
the nature and aims of Christian marriage, the difficulty 
felt by Protestants in adhering to a principle as a united 
body soon becomes apparent. While the general tone of 
the section on the theology of marriage reveals a percep- 
tion of the nature of the sacrament that is profoundly 
Catholic, it seems too difficult for the authors to main- 
tain an authoritative attitude of disapproval toward 


[ GREAT BRITAIN there has recently been a flare-up in 





Fr. Curistie, popular preacher at London’s Immaculate 
Conception Church (better known as the Farm Street 
Church), discusses a question agitating Great Britain. 
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modern abuses of marriage. The strict teaching of the 
Catholic Church that on no account can artificial birth 
control ever be approved is acknowledged with cour- 
tesy, but placed on an equal footing with the contrary 
view. In the same way the Catholic teaching on the im- 
morality of certain ways of obtaining semen is recog- 
nized; but the signatories of this section, with only one 
exception, roundly support the morality of the opposite 
view. 


INTRINSICALLY EVIL OR NOT? 


Quite rightly it is asserted that artificial insemination 
appears to be the acme of the depersonalization of sex, 
but it is very difficult to see, in view of the findings, 
where depersonalization of the act begins or ends. 
Really, all that is left to those who accept the teaching 
that contraception and masturbation are not immoral 
acts is the argument that the intervention of an A.I.D. 
violates the exclusive union set up between husband and 
wife. While this fact remains true, it becomes more 
difficult to perceive it after so much has been given 
away. Too much has been removed from the teleological 
nature of the marriage act for this last objection to carry 
decisive weight. Other sections of the report make it 
clear that too little is known about the effects of artificial 
insemination to give much value to arguments from gen- 
eral consequences. The case has to be argued from the 
recognition that some acts are intrinsically evil; and it 
is precisely at this point that the weaknesses of schism 
and heresy become apparent. 

The final conclusion of the report is to the effect that 
the evils involved in artificial insemination are so grave 
that legislation should be introduced to make the prac- 
tice a criminal offense. There is one dissentient from this 
view, Dr. W. R. Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s. The 
views of this distinguished Anglican divine are printed 
in a note at the end of the report. It cannot but be a 
source of great confusion to the non-Catholic enquirer 
to observe how little teaching authority remains outside 
the historic Church. 

Dr. Matthews argues strongly that repugnance to the 
whole idea of artificial insemination springs from the 
fact that it can be seen to be an attack on the personal 
and organic life of the individual. However, he goes on 
to say that Christian theology is no more than a human 
interpretation of revelation and, as such, cannot itself 
be taken to be revealed. What is eternal and prior to 
our theology is the law of love. There is only one ab- 
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solute ethical principle, that given by St. Paul: “Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor, therefore love is the ful- 
filling of the law.” Since Dr. Matthews adds that “the so- 
called law of nature has to be judged by the supreme 
law of love,” those who seek guidance from him are left 
completely in the dark. There must be some standard 
by which we can know when we are working ill to our 
neighbor—that is to say, some standard to help us to 
know when we are and when we are not loving. It is 
difficult not to believe that Dean Matthews has unsus- 
pectingly committed himself to an entirely subjective 
standard of morality, and that such a view will prove, 
in the long run, disastrous to the whole Protestant po- 
sition. Neither faith nor good works appear to be left. 

In the 19th century, no politician dared to move with- 
out consulting the Nonconformist conscience of Eng- 
land. The great Methodist sect knew its own mind about 
almost everything relating to morality. It was a strict 
mind, but it was definite. Wrong or right, a Noncon- 
formist knew what Nonconformity stood for, whether 
he was Baptist, Congregationalist or Methodist. The 
situation can hardly be described in those terms today. 

As a consequence of a recent Scottish law decision 
that the use of an A.I.D. without the husband’s consent 
could not be described as legal adultery, and also fol- 
lowing the condemnation issued by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the writer of this note was invited by the 
News Chronicle of London to discuss the question of 
A.L.D. with a former President of the Methodist Con- 
ference, Dr. Donald Soper. The News Chronicle is of 
the Liberal, Nonconformist tradition, and has a fairly 
well-educated reading public. The views put forward by 


Setting for a Saint 


Barbara Dorr Mullen 


HE CATHOLIC CHURCH PROMISES paradise hereafter; 
California has the temerity to promise it right 
now. Thus Catholics who live in California in- 
habit, as it were, overlapping heavens, replete (at least 
in theory) with the best of two worlds. They are par- 
adises, one suspects, with occasionally conflicting claims. 
It would be hard to ignore the Church in California, 
even if you were not a part of it. So much of the State’s 
history is Church history, so many of her landmarks 
Catholic. The names of saints still lie upon the map like 
a litany—San Miguel, San Jose, San Rafael, San Mateo, 
San Lorenzo. 
In the northern part of the State, however (and I 
think it true also in the southern part), Catholics them- 





Mrs. MuLLEN, who wrote “Mary, Mary” in our issue of 
October 12 last, here describes Catholic life in a fast- 
growing parish in San Francisco. 
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Dr. Soper must have shocked and confused Methodists 
and others of the Nonconformist body throughout Great 
Britain. He gave it as his opinion that there is nothing 
inherently sinful in artificial insemination; that its use to 
provide a child for an unmarried woman could be 
justified; that the natural law is a progressive discovery 
of God’s ways for us; that God has not placed a limit to 
the power we possess to fashion ourselves, 

In effect, Dr. Matthews and Dr. Soper are in agree- 
ment. The great traditional basis of morality has been 
abandoned. The biological hypothesis of evolution has 
displaced the concept of rational man empowered to 
discern the divine mind in the law of his nature. It is not 
our purpose here to discuss at any length the value or 
truth of the neo-Protestant morality, but merely to in- 
dicate how much of Catholic apologetics is confirmed 
by this present state of affairs. 

Essentially, Protestantism was and is a subjective 
matter. It has undergone its own evolutionary process. 
Its beginning was the rejection of the authority of the 
Catholic Church; its present state appears to presage a 
rejection of the authority of the natural law and, ulti- 
mately, of God Himself. The individual must judge for 
himself what is right conduct, just as he has judged for 
himself what is revealed truth. The end will probably 
be the irrational mysticism of the Barthian or the his- 
torical determinism of the Marxist. 

Here arises a problem for the Catholic Church in 
Great Britain. How can it, a small minority, gather the 
dismayed residue of bewildered Christians to itself and, 


_at the same time, mobilize sufficient spiritual force to 


fill the gap left by the disintegration of Protestantism? 





selves have little time for sitting in walled mission gar- 
dens, admiring the bougainvillea and the swallows and 
dreaming of other days. The Church, they know, is 
much more concerned with current history than with 
the past, as it hurries to build and enlarge and repair, to 
baptize and instruct and marry, trying to keep pace with 
the galloping frontiers of the suburbs. 

It is trying to make room too, in the Catholic com- 
munity, for all the thousands of people who are moving 
to California, bringing their bird cages and their tele- 
vision sets, their debts and their dreams, but leaving 
their churches and schools behind, back home. 

In the course of a century, the lure of California has 
not diminished nor, essentially, has it changed. The chief 
attractions are physical: the legendary (though relative ) 
gentleness of the climate; the great scenic beauty, with 
whopping big mountains and lakes, and wide beaches 
curving along the coast; the nebulous but tempting 
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promise of a better, easier way of life—whether the gold 
to sustain it is found in a placer claim, an aircraft plant 
or the back-breaking work of harvesting lettuce and 
asparagus. 

All the new faces make it harder each year to see the 
whole Church in the State—even in that fraction of the 
State which neighbors San Francisco Bay. By the time 
you ve learned your way around one parish, another has 
sprung up behind you. 

To make room for all her people, the cities and towns 
of California are spreading out in endless housing de- 
velopments. You can drive past mile after mile of brand- 
new houses, gay in spring-colored paint and almost 
identical in floor plan. Some are grouped into the sem- 
blance of towns; others are simply dumped, quickly 
and without care. 

Where the builders and the bulldozers go, the Church 
goes too—engaged, willy-nilly, in a vast building pro- 
gram. Whole parishes have come into being almost over- 
night, standing firmly in what were yesterday fields of 
wild mustard and California poppies. Here the very 
“oldest parishioners” may be very young families, with 
children still in grammar school or not in school at all. 
Babies, houses, cars, furniture, new churches and new 
schools (with long waiting lists already) are all being 
paid for in the same way—on the installment plan. If 
apostolic activity in such areas sometimes seems limited 
to selling tickets, there is reason. The price of suburban 
conformity is high, and there are no older and wealthier 
Catholics around to help pay for the church and school. 

The fantastically accelerated growth of California 
within the last 10 or 15 years has put an ever increasing 
burden on the Church in simply coping with physical 
problems—finding a place to say Mass and administer 
the sacraments, places for catechism classes, people to 
teach them. In some communities you can take for 
granted the existence of enough Catholic churches and 
schools; in many California communities you cannot. 


ZEAL AND COMPLACENCY 


These burgeoning problems have called for great ad- 
ministrative skill. It has been necessary to do in ten 
years what could easily have taken a hundred. The San 
Francisco archdiocesan building committee meets every 
week. Yet the very magnitude of the building program 
is a kind of distraction; those who work hardest at it 
know that it is only the necessary superstructure, and 
not the heart of the Church. 

It is hard to see the whole Church here, and impos- 
sible to make judgments without making rash judg- 
ments. One can only pray and look and ask, and pray 
again. You rejoice at crowded Communion rails, at a 
Missa Recitata or at a grammar school bold enough to 
organize Young Christian Students. Then, not far away, 
you run into the rosary-twiddling smugness and com- 
placency of Catholics still isolated by their own desire, 
snug and cosy in their unexplored beliefs and ignorant 
of all the world beyond. There are many kinds of in- 
vincible ignorance, and many signs of hope. 

By lazy habit, I think of our parish as the few blocks 
which border the church itself. What an understate- 
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ment! Our parish boundaries extend from the edge of 
San Francisco Bay to the Berkeley hills. They include 
one of the world’s largest universities and a cluster of 
Protestant divinity schools. There are, besides our own 
church, churches for Buddhists and Jews and dissident 
Eastern Orthodox, for Protestants of many persuasions, 
for Unitarians anxious to protect their children from the 
“folklore of Christmas,” and for Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
who periodically ring our doorbells. There is the State 
School for the Deaf; one of the most successful consumer 
cooperatives in the United States; an artificial ice rink; 
an artificial lake. There are rest homes, hospitals, the 
main business section, some wealth and some great 
poverty. There are Catholics by habit or inheritance and 
Catholics by firm conviction. 


ALL CHILDREN OF EVE 


The people in our parish are so varied that our priests 
have despaired of naming the predominant national 
group on parish reports; they write simply “American.” 
In a borrowed hall, at one end of the parish, there is a 
special Mass on Sundays for Spanish-speaking Catholics, 
Just off the campus, there are many Masses at the New- 
man Club for students at the University of California, 
students who come from all over the world. 

Living near us, in the next block or the ones after, 
there are Finns, Chinese and Japanese, French and Ger- 
mans and Negroes, Portuguese and Italians and Irish. It 
is a huge place, our parish, and yet it is only one of 
many in California, all too diverse to be easily labeled. 

Such diversity is one of California’s enormous graces, 
and one of her problems. Parishes are huge, and they 
are hard to count, for people are on the move. City fami- 
ies are saving their money to buy new houses, equipped 
with electric dishwashers and garbage-disposal units, 
out in the brand-new tracts. New families come and go 
again, without finding time to register or fill in cards or 
to join parish activities. Priests sometimes hesitate to 
start new activities, not only because they have seen lay 
enthusiasm blow hot and cold, but also because by the 
time their leaders are trained, they will have all moved 
away, and the training will have to begin again. 

Physical size, rapid growth, changing character and 
a mobile population make it difficult for any parish to 
develop that strong sense of community which makes 
the Mystical Body a living and felt reality. It is hard to 
love your neighbors when you do not even know them 
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by sight. It is hard to know the strangers you should 
welcome, if you are a stranger too. 

There is, necessarily, a kind of sink-or-swim quality 
about parish life. There are always things happening— 
groups to join, meetings and festivals and dinners and 
bazaars and picnics. Just what is offered is a matter of 
local option and local enthusiasm. But initiative is up to 
the individual; no one is going out to look for him and 
drag him in. 

Moreover, activities planned to interest the greatest 
number may not interest those with the greatest need. 
They may bypass such minorities as those who speak 
another language—the neighbors you can’t know unless 
you speak more than one tongue, the Catholics for 
whom the Mass in English would be no more under- 
standable than the Mass in Latin. They may also ignore 
that continuing minority, the Catholic intellectuals. If 
the parish ignores them, others don’t. There are evan- 
gelical Protestants looking for lonely Spanish-speaking 
people; and there are evangelical liberals and non-be- 
lievers ready to court the intellectuals. 

To ignore any group—Oriental or Spanish, elderly or 
adolescent, intellectual or anti-intellectual—is to im- 
poverish the whole. For every adult Catholic in Cal- 
ifornia (and elsewhere) there is the test and challenge 
set by the Church itself: for its members to be one, holy, 
Catholic and apostolic. 

Fortunately, much is being done, at the parish level 
and above it, to meet California’s challenges of diversity 
and of numbers. 

For when the schools are built, they don’t hold all 
the children—it is nip and tuck to provide a Catholic 
education for a scant third of those who are eligible. A 
typical new first grade has room for 50 students; and 
this maximum tends also to be the minimum. What 
diplomacy, prayer and wisdom a pastor needs to decide 
which of some 150 children shall be admitted and what 
to do with all the rest. 

Catechism classes for public-school children are the 
basic answer; in some parishes, as many as a thousand 

attend. This would be impossible without the steady 
help of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, now 
training some 700 lay teachers a year. Catechism classes 
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-once a dull and rather dreary expedient—have blos- 
somed. They no longer concentrate on a big dollop of 
the catechism before First Communion, another before 
confirmation, and then nothing at all. Instead, 12-year 
programs have been developed. These “parish schools 
of religion” go far beyond the boiled-down prose of the 
catechism in both textbooks and activities. Anything less 
is not enough to develop mature Catholics in a State 
that needs them. 

There are not enough Sisters to staff all the schools, 
though invitations are sent around the world. There are 
lay teachers, now welcome members of the faculties. In 
an emergency, one new school was staffed for an entire 
year by lay teachers, and got along nicely. 

And there are not enough priests. There might be 
enough if the population were stable, but it is not. 
Priests here do a heroic job, making ingenious use of 
telephone-answering services and other aids. Still they 
have less time than they might for getting to know 
parishioners, for reading, for meditation, for spiritual 
direction. Too much of their energy is diverted to the 
sober necessities of fund-raising, bookkeeping, consulta- 
tions with architects and contractors and plumbers—the 
inescapable details of getting a large physical plant into 
operation and keeping it going. A priest with a thou- 
sand families under his wing may hesitate, in justice, to 
give special support and counsel to six or seven families 
that want to start a Catholic Family Movement group. 
Though he is poignantly aware of all the odds and ends 
of needs for spiritual help, his awareness does not 
lengthen his day. 


NECESSARY BUREAUCRACY 


Someone has said that the Church in California has 
never had time to develop a bedside manner. Perhaps 
not, but its very problems have brought out vitality, ex- 
citement and zeal. 

There are archdiocesan directors (and thus approval ) 
for many specialized activities: Christian Family Move- 
ment, Young Christian Students, Legion of Mary, Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, Lay Institutes, and 
many others. 

There are dedications: new parishes, churches, 
schools, wings, novitiates, halls. There are the ubiquitous 
whist parties and fashion shows, which have their neces- 
sary but ultimately minor role. Somewhere the Forty 
Hours is starting, somewhere a novena or a mission. 

There are the festive seasonal activities of the many 
national groups—the blessing of the Italian fishing boats, 
the celebration of Dia de los Tres Reyes among the 
Spanish and the Indians, and of Pentecost in Portuguese 
communities. There is the St. Patrick’s Day parade, in 
which Japanese and Chinese Catholics gladly march. 

And there are special organizations and events. The 
Catholic Art Forum, offering distinguished guests and 
exhibits. The credit unions and the maternity guilds. 
The unique contributions of such centers as the Junipero 
Serra Shop. Little-theatre productions. St. Anthony’s 
Dining Room, serving everyone who comes, Meetings 
of the Catholic Library Association. The strong help of 
the Serra Club. Lectures, concerts and classes at the 
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Catholic colleges. Churches for national and racial 
groups, and priests who are assigned for special work 
with these people, on an interparish level. 

Newcomers to the State bring fears and troubles with 
them, as well as skills; these, in turn, place new loads on 
Catholic Social Service and the other specialized or- 
ganizations now grouped under the broad heading of 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of San Francisco. 
Wonders are done by Catholic hospitals, in spite of 
tragic shortages of space and money. The St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, wonderfully revitalized by training in the 
Ozanam School of Charity, is helping in the parishes. 
There is a program for assisting Indians who are being 
relocated in California. Catholic Charities cares for dis- 
placed persons, for children who need foster parents or 
adoptive ones or day care, for people who need counsel- 
ing or a little nursing, or other care beyond the scope 
of family, friends or neighbors. 

Little of this gets into the papers. Some of it can’t, for 
it is help of a very personal kind. Likewise unwritten-of 
are the regular daily Communions; a CFM group hold- 
ing a reception for converts, or inviting a bracero priest 
to help them understand the problems of the Mexican 
national who comes to California, not to live here, but 
to help with the crops; weekly convert classes and the 
baptisms of converts, which make weekly news in 
heaven; the growth of Third Orders; the Mothers’ Clubs, 
where mention of the spiritual life is no longer the rash 
innovation it was twenty years ago; the many activities 
which start at the large San Francisco centers of con- 
vert instruction—Old St. Mary’s, under the guidance of 
the Paulists, and St. Boniface, staffed by Franciscans. 

There is, less tangible, a kind of underground current 
that holds together a fervent though widely scattered 
group of priests, religious and lay Catholics. These 
people know each other, and take for granted the neces- 
sity for an apostolic attitude. Their enthusiasm jumps 
from parish to parish, like a prairie fire; much of it can 
be traced to the zeal of a few priests, but it has spread 
beyond them, across parish and county lines. 

At times, these Catholics feel tremendously isolated, 
and even a little silly. In declaring war on the Church 
Dormant, they have rejected certain parish activities as 
at best tedious busywork and at worst a sinful and 
tragic misuse of time and grace and talent. With their 
fervor and their ideas, they don’t always fit easily into 
parish life, though they need its balance, and it needs 
them as leaven and as goad. 

For them, as for maturing Catholics anywhere, there 
has come, by grace, a kind of point of no return, after 
which it is unthinkable to go back to automatic plodding 
along in a rut. They find it impossible, without a tre- 
mendous sense of loss, unease and melancholy, to accept 
and conform to less than the highest standards. 

They know that today the call for a Good Samaritan 
may come from anywhere—from a bracero camp or a 
country club, from a despairing shop steward or an in- 
surance salesman, a psychiatrist or a politician, a pen- 
sioner living alone or a teen-ager needing a friend, from 
an ex-Communist or a wobbly Catholic, and from the 
materially and spiritually poor, who are still with us, 
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even in the loveliest of cities. They worry, lest St. Bingo 
be offered as solace, when only the love of Christ will 
do. They know that if we do not answer, others will. 

Someone has said that California would never develop 
real religious fervor because of a climate which permits 
tennis every day of the year. While the climate is not 
that good, its mildness and the emphasis on outdoor liv- 
ing can be temptations, but not necessarily fatal ones. 

To offset them, San Francisco stands at the door ‘to 
the Orient, and constantly has its easy optimism chal- 
lenged by priests and Sisters newly returned from Red 
China and elsewhere; and challenged, too, by the ocean 
itself, an increasingly narrow barrier. These remind us 
that we must prepare ourselves and our children to be 
martyrs, should it be necessary; and that the essential 
thing is not a church built as a perfect replica of an old- 
world landmark, but the spiritual vitality of the people 
who are the Church. 

Caught between the temptations to inertia or quietism 
( because this whole land can seem very close to heaven ) 
and the opposing temptation to swift action (because 
everything must be done right now), we are grateful 
for the prayers of California’s contemplatives, within 
the cloisters and without. These are the prayers that 
balance and sustain us when we are too busy or too 
weary to pray. May they win for us the grace to corre- 
spond to the tremendous graces California has been 
given, and for a chance, God willing, to give the Church 
a California saint. 


No Man but One 


THERE is no man but one 
Who walked that way alone 
On down the base of night 
Behind him hills of light. 


LONE journeyman to pain 

Tilling the curse of Cain 

He learned how trades are manned 
And took his tools in hand. 


LONE prisoner to grief 

He knew the sentence thief 
And murderer undergo 

And stood his trial of sorrow. 


ALONE of all men killed 

He drank the blood he spilled 
Broke his own body’s bread 
Nailed to the tree for dead. 


THERE is no man but one 
Who walked that way alone 
Back to the forlorn home 
To taste the honeycomb. 


James F. Cotrer 
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State of the Question 





A ROUNDUP OF OPINIONS ON PROFESSOR MORSE AND PMLA 


In an earlier State of the Question, “Joyce and the Jesuits: 
Morse and Remorse,” published March 8, pp. 662-5, we said all 
that we intend to say about the controversial article by Prof. 
Josiah Mitchell Morse that appeared in the December, 1957 is- 
sue of Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America. It is now time for our readers to speak their minds. 


To THE Eprror: As a graduate of Penn 
State (1947) and a reader of AMERICA 
from years before I knew Penn State, I 
found your editorial “PMLA: Parody of 
Scholarship” (2/8) and the pages on 
“Joyce and the Jesuits: Morse and Re- 
morse” (3/8) of more than usual inter- 
est. My champion as I read was, as 
usual, my very good friend AMERICA. 

But I was crushed, gentlemen, when 
I got to “Mousepiece” at the end of the 
latter pages. I am so disappointed. 

JAMEs T. WHITE jr. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


To THE Epitor: Congratulations to 
WTC on his hilarious “Mousepiece” 
satires. There are two reasons why hu- 
mor is one of the best forms of reprisal. 
The first is its public effectiveness (cf. 
Moliére). The second is its private 
effectiveness—it’s a marvelous defense 
against the devil of bitterness on the 
part of persons injured by such libel as 
that in Pamela by J. Mischief Mouse, for 
instance. J. A. AND M. W. HEss 
Ohio University 

Athens, Ohio 


To THE Epitor: I enjoyed reading the 
scholarly refutation of Dr. Morse’s dia- 
tribe and the comments on his apology; 
but I am inclined to favor more the 
“Mousepiece” approach to such foolish- 
ness as he displayed. Please continue 
this bit of laughing up the sleeve. 

Alexandria, La. Tom McCann 


To THE Epitor: “PMLA: Parody of 
Scholarship” (Am. 2/8, p. 533) disap- 
pointed me greatly. Granted that Prof. 
J. Mitchell Morse’s article on Joyce and 
Loyola evidenced a lack of scholarship 
and an anti-Jesuit bias, was it necessary 
to question “the present reliability and 
scholarship” of PMLA as a whole? Has 
AMERICA never published an article 
which its editors regretted? 
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America’s “Our Mousepiece” (3/8, 
p. 665) further disappointed me. The 
“humorous” references to PMLA (Pam- 
ela) were hardly humorous to many of 
the genuinely scholarly contributors to 
that journal. I am happy to report that 
within a period of six months three 
scholarly articles by members of Loyola 
University’s Department of English 
were welcomed and published by 
PMLA. 

My own experience with the Modern 
Language Association, publishers of 
PMLA, is that its officers have been 
most cooperative with Catholic scholars 
and organizations. This experience is 
based on ten years of arranging joint 
meetings with the Modern Language 
Association and using its facilities in be- 
half of the Catholic Renascence Society, 
and also as a member of the local com- 
mittees of the 1953 and 1955 annual 
meetings of the MLA. 

NorMAN WEYAND, S.J. 
Department of English 
Loyola University 
Chicago, Illinois 





To THE Epritor: Like many another 
reader of PMLA, I was shocked and 
dismayed by the appearance of Prof. 
Morse’s ill-informed and biased article 
on Joyce and the Jesuits. Unhappily, I 
was no less shocked and dismayed by 
AMERICA’s treatment of the matter in 
the March 8 issue. The article itself 
invites and deserves the vigorous rebut- 


tal that America provides, but the criti- 
cism of PMLA seems to me partly unjust 
in both manner and substance, and I 
must, in the conventional phrase, enter 
a strong protest against it. 

The implication that PMLA’s editor, 
George Winchester Stone Jr., intends 
“deftly to brush this question under 
some academic rug” reflects a very hasty 
conclusion indeed. Had an inquiry on 
the place and nature of the correction 
been addressed to Prof. Stone, an ex- 
planation would have been received— 
an explanation already made to some 
of the members of the society who pro- 
tested the article in question. 

By the time investigation had con- 
firmed the objections to the article, the 
March issue of PMLA was already set 
up for printing; the editor, therefore, 
was faced with the choice of making a 
late insertion of the correction or of 
leaving Prof. Morse’s errors uncorrected 
until the appearance of the subsequent 
(June) issue. Properly, I think, he chose 
to insert immediately a notice in the 
“For Members Only” column, which 
could be adjusted to receive it. Under 
the circumstances, this action is certain- 
ly prima facie evidence of good faith 
and probably reflects good judgment, 
especially since the “FMO” department 
is often more widely read than any 
single article in a given issue. At any 
rate, the reason for this disposition of 
the question might have been sought: 
an attack upon an article’s failure to 
ascertain all the facts will hardly suc- 
ceed if it falls into the very weakness it 
criticizes. 

The statement that a “full-scale reply” 
to Prof. Morse should “be given the 
same prominence” as the offending ar- 
ticle is true enough if it looks to the 
future, but rather meaningless if it ap- 
plies to the forthcoming (March) issue 
of PMLA. Prof. Morse wrote at some 
length on the complex problem of Joyce 
and his relation to the Jesuits and Jesuit 
training, and a “full-scale reply” will 
have to be much more than a correction 
of Prof. Morse’s grosser errors about the 
rules and discipline of the Society; such 
a reply will be a far more accurate and 
cogent examination of the whole prob- 
lem. There are scholars capable of this 
re-examination—the name of Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Noon, S.J., for one, comes read- 
ily to mind—but the new article can 
hardly be the work of a day or even of 
a month of part-time composition. I 
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hope and believe that the re-examina- 
tion will be made and, from the han- 
dling of lesser controversies in the past, 
I can see no reason to assume that 
FMLA will not print it, nor can I see 
any reason for implying that such a 
thorough reply could have been pre- 
pared as an immediate rejoinder. 

When you express surprise that 
PMLA “should have thrown its pages 
open” to Prof. Morse’s article you imply, 
unintentionally perhaps, an editorial 
omnicompetence impossible in a special- 
ized journal. Articles submitted to 
PMLA are referred to at least two read- 
ers, selected because of their study and 
publication in the area within which the 
article falls. This arrangement is, of 
course, an imperfect one: all the faults 
human nature is capable of, from un- 
conscious prejudice to simple failure in 
judgment, may be found more or less 
frequently in scholars, as in other mem- 
bers of the human race. Indeed, as the 
present episode shows, when certain 
failures in detachment or knowledge are 
found simultaneously in all the readers 
of a particular article, the system may 
temporarily collapse. 

AMERICA’s own statement that the 
inclusion of Prof. Morse’s article was 
“astounding” indicates how rare total 
failure is: a point that might have been 
cited to PMLA’s credit in a more dis- 
passionate discussion. Since the original 
article was intended primarily to be a 
consideration of Joyce, it was almost 
certainly referred to readers known for 
their work on Joyce’s writings; the mis- 
taken, but not unnatural, supposition 
was that Joyce “authorities” would be 
sufficient masters of all relevant material 
to catch any important errors. 

Finally, I deplore the timing and lo- 
cation of the March 8 “Mousepiece.” 
Elsewhere and at another time, its rath- 
er broad caricature might be mildly 
amusing even to its victims. Appended 


_ to the earlier serious criticism, however, 


and making related, though not identi- 
cal, implications about the nature of 
PMLA, it produces an effect that, if not 
anti-intellectual, is antiprofessional and 
antischolarly. It makes a strange conclu- 
sion to a discussion whose starting point 
was justifiable indignation at a lack of 
scholarship. Epwarp L. Hirsu 
Chairman 
Department of English 
Boston College 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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Two Studies of Men in America 


AL SMITH AND HIS AMERICA 
By Oscar Handlin. Little, Brown. 207p. 
$3.50 


That Oscar Handlin, professor of history 
at Harvard, is a perceptive man is not 
news. He demonstrated this quality 
memorably in The Uprooted, his classic 
study of the immigrants which received 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1952. His studies of 
the immigrants and their children ren- 
der him peculiarly well equipped to 
expound the life and the meaning of 
Alfred Emanuel Smith. To his task he 
has brought discernment, insight and 
compassion. 

The present work is not so much a 
biography as a “character,” in the 18th- 
century meaning of that word. The book 
is based on solid research; the facts are 
there. But the author was not interested 
in compiling a massive catalog of the 
events of Smith’s life; he aimed rather 
to depict the Governor and his genera- 
tion as economically as possible. The 
end result is more memorable than a 
multivolume biography. 

Dr. Handlin has constructed his book 
in a fashion reminiscent of Greek trag- 
edy. The central theme he states baldly 
in his first sentence: “Can a Catholic 
ever be President of the United States?” 
That theme is never allowed to slip from 
the consciousness of the reader while 
the author traces the life of the pro- 
tagonist. Al Smith’s life he divides into 
three movements: the long upward 
climb through which the hero proves 
himself worthy of the crown; the summit 
and the shattering of 1928; and the 
muted downward movement as the de- 
feated hero passes from the stage. In 
classic drama, the protagonist comes to 
grief through his own fault, an internal 
defect, a flaw in his own character. 
Smith’s rejection by his America was 
not due to such a flaw. His defeat was 
due to many causes, one of which gave 
the answer of the past generation to 
the author’s thematic question. 

Was that answer, the author uneasily 
asks, definitive? Not by accident is the 
back cover of the book devoted to a 
statement by Sen. John F. Kennedy. 
Possibly the question may not be posed 
in 1960; possibly the answer may be 
different. In any event, Dr. Handlin has 
given us an admirable and thought- 
provoking study of one of America’s 
great men. Francis X, CuRRAN 


THE LONESOME ROAD 
By Saunders Redding. Doubleday. 355p. 
$5.75 


The more that you consider the racial 
problem today in the United States, the 
more you need the background of his- 
tory, for the tale of the American Negro 
is the history of our country itself. It 
is a story of more than a century of 
terrific struggle. It is also the history 
of an ever growing contribution to 
American life, to the “Mainstream of 
America,” as the series is entitled of 
which this book forms a part. 

The author’s last preceding book, An 
American in India, struck fire by its skill 
and shrewdness in describing a unique 
and unexpected experience (Am. 
9/11/54, p. 570). Here, with the same 
sureness of touch, Mr. Redding centers 
the historical epic upon a series of out- 
standing personalities marking each step 
in the long and “lonesome” road. These 
widely differing and sharply chiseled 
individuals were not made by history, 
but themselves made history. Some of 
them, like Isaiah Montgomery, founder 
of the all-Negro town of Mound Bayou, 
Miss., or the famous educator Booker 
T. Washington, had to be content with 
compromises and partial victories. Yet 
they made history just the same, and the 
Negro people today stand deeply in 
their debt. 

The life of each of these heroes of a 
long struggle for freedom reflects the 
conflicts of the particular epoch: the 
fierce economic competition of the 
1880’s; the cruel deception of the “sepa- 
rate but [un]equal” 1890’s and 1900's; 
the vast stirrings of World War I; the 
mass migrations of the 1920’s and emer- 
gence of the jazz age; from World War 
II down to the drama of the present. 
The gallery of portraits ends with At- 
torney Thurgood Marshall’s remark 
after the Supreme Court decision of 
May 17, 1954: “The war’s not over yet. 
We've still got work to do.” 

Joun LaFarce 
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So Little for So Much 


THE DECISION TO INTERVENE: 
Soviet-American Relations, 1917-1920, 
Vol. II. 

By George F. Kennan. Princeton U. 513p. 
$7.50 


In his analysis of the international prob- 
lem which the American Government 
finally solved by “The Decision to Inter- 
vene,” the author does not confine him- 
self to American policy. He pays great 
attention also to the history of the Rus- 
sian civil war and describes many of its 
events. This broad and interesting pic- 
ture gives basis for a valid historico- 
political conclusion: statesmen who, in 
pursuit of their own limited objective, 
ignore political realities in a country 
may make mistakes leading to dire con- 
sequences. 

In 1917 the limited objective of 
American and European statesmen was 
the re-establishment of Russian forces on 
the Eastern front to pursue the war 
against Germany. The result of this 
American policy is summed up aptly by 
George Kennan: “Never, surely, in the 
history of American diplomacy, has so 
much been paid for so little.” 

It is difficult to criticize post factum 
either President Wilson or the American 
policy of that time. First, America was 
misinformed by the Russian so-called 
Provisional Government, which came to 
power after the February revolution of 
1917. Even before February, the do- 
mestic situation was fraught with dan- 
ger. General Alekseyev, Chief of Staff of 
the Russian Army, had already warned 
the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
that it was necessary to reject any plan 
for advance at the front because of the 
difficult internal situation in Russia. 

The second source of American mis- 
takes was ignorance of the true nature 
of the Soviet Government which had 
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come to power. Even Kennan seems to 
lump all revolutionaries together when 
he claims that the Soviets tolerated the 
anarchists at first because “they were 
close enough ideologically to the Bol- 
shevik Revolution.” The Communists 
desired (and eventually achieved) a 
strong central Government and absolute 
discipline, the “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat,” scarcely the goal either of the 
“terrorists” or of the anarchists. 

Robberies and disorder were the or- 
der of the day in 1918. But, contrary to 
Kennan’s indication, the robbers were 
criminals and bandits who took advan- 
tage of the situation, rather than the 
anarchists themselves. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment was unable to establish normal 
order at the time. 

Better information on the internal 
situation and better knowledge of the 
true intentions of the Soviets might well 
have resulted in a different American 
policy at that time. For that reason 
alone, The Decision to Intervene has 
great contemporary value. This is the 
story of the mistakes made 40 years ago 
for which the free world is still paying. 

CoNSTANTINE KRYPTON 


“My Sacrifice and Yours” 


THIS IS THE MASS 


By Henri Daniel-Rops, Fulton J. Sheen and 
Yousuf Karsh. Trans. by Alstair Guinan. 
Hawthorn Books. 159p. $4.95 


The Mass is “the chief act of divine 
worship, the apex and the core of the 
Christian religion,” the present Pope 
reminds us. 

Three well-known people have co- 
operated to produce a beautiful book 
on the Holy Sacrifice. Henri Jules 
Charles Petiot, known ever since the 
first of his numerous books (1926) by 
the nom de plume Daniel-Rops, has 
written the scholarly preface, a text de- 
scribing the liturgical significance of the 
30 steps of the Mass, and composed a 
prayer to accompany each step. He was, 
of course, writing for a French Catholic 
audience, deeply aware of the liturgical 
renaissance. Liturgists everywhere will 
welcome his cogent remarks. He does 
not avoid controversy either: for ex- 
ample, he renders the missio of the Ite, 
missa est not only as “dismissal,” but 
also as “mission.” Some readers may 
adopt his prayers as blueprints for their 
prayer life. Others will recognize them 
as another Christian’s testimony and an 
inspiration to their own inner life. 

With inspiring devotion Bishop Sheen 
celebrates Mass in his own chapel. The 
background appears to be a mixture of 


imitation styles. This reader would have 
wished for a liturgical church giving 
true witness to history, be it Roman- 
esque, Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque or 
contemporary. Bishop Sheen’s introduc- 
tion, however, is authentic. It is a genu- 
ine contribution to the understanding 
of the Holy Sacrifice, filled with food 
for meditation. 

The camera artist Yousuf Karsh of 
Ottawa gives us some 30 magnificent 
photographs of the Mass, reminding us 
that in an audio-visual age the stark 
restraint and majestic beauty of the 
liturgy can again take on the quality 
of an unspoken sermon. 

Ernst F. WINTER 


13 DAYS TO GLORY 
By Lon Tinkle. McGraw-Hill. 255p. $3.95 


Two of the outstanding books on the 
Southwest in recent months, one in fic- 
tion and one in nonfiction, have come 
to us not only from the same city (Dal- 
las) but from staff members of the same 
paper, the Dallas Morning News. Frank 
X. Tolbert has just brought out an inter- 
esting and wonderfully authentic novel, 
The Staked Plain, based on solid histor- 
ical foundations. Now Lon Tinkle, book 
editor of the News, who doubles as pro- 
fessor of French and comparative lan- 
guages at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity and president of the Texas Institute 
of Letters, has written a superb account 
of the investment of the Alamo. 

Prof. Tinkle makes use of the dramat- 
ic techniques of the novelist, but never 
plays tricks on Clio or lets his imagina- 
tion run away with his obligation to 
historical accuracy. As a matter of fact, 
Prof. Tinkle apologizes in a note for 
hanging the opening of his narrative 
upon Daniel Cloud’s first sighting the 
Mexican Army in the distance, when he 
is not sure just who was sentry in the 
bell tower when Santa Anna’s siege 
force was first spied on the horizon. 

This gripping story is told in 255 
pages that are anything but flabby. The 
suspense mounts, chapter by chapter, as 
the 13 fatal days fall away one by one. 
There is no escape for the force of 182 
Texans in their adobe mission-fort 
turned prison. It is ringed by 6,000 
Mexican troops under the cynical and 
cruel Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, the 
archetype of all Latin-American military 
despots. A dope addict, an egotist, a 
coward, Santa Anna was treacherous 
and without morals. The Mexican dicta- 
tor kept well out of harm’s way during 
the no-quarter battle he had ordered, 
amusing himself with a mock marriage 
to a San Antonio girl. 
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Save $1134° with new Clipper Thrift Farest 


To Catholics pilgrimaging to the great 
Lourdes Centennial, Pan American and 
Ireland’s Aer Lingus are happy to offer the 
fastest and most direct service from New 
York to this consecrated shrine. 

But the best news of all is that you can 
save $11340 with Pan Am’s new Clipper* 
Thrift Fares on economy class service. 
These Thrift Fares apply not only on radar- 
equipped “Super-6” Clippers but even on 
famous Douglas-built “Super-7s,” holders 
of more than 15 transatlantic speed records. 

In Ireland, you can visit the shrines of 
Our Lady of Knock, Croagh Patrick, and 






EET 





IRISH AIR LINES 


Lough Derg. Then, from the Emerald Isle, 
youll fly to Lourdes on Aer Lingus’ swift, 
four-engined Viscounts, renowned for their 
quietness. 

From Lourdes, you may continue on by 
Aer Lingus to Barcelona (visit the monas- 
tery of Montserrat) and then to Rome, the 
Eternal City, via Pan American. 

For tourist information about any part 
of Europe, and descriptive literature on 
Lourdes, call your Travel Agent or local 
PAA office, or write to Margaret Reidy, Pan 
American World Airways, Box 1790, New 
York 17, N. Y. *p.n.A. TRADE-MARK, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


TEFFECTIVE APRIL 1, SUBJECT TO GOVT. APPROVALS. 
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Catholic Book Club offers you 


... the best new books 
$2.98 


... all at one low price 


(MAY SELECTION) 


The Meddlesome Friar 
and the Wayward Pope 


by Michael de la Bedoyere 
Editor of the Catholic World (London) 


A gripping historical biography of two 
extraordinary men, Savonarola and Pope 
Alexander VI, in one of the most exciting 
clashes in history. The author, Michael de 
la Bedoyere, an eminent Catholic journalist, 
grew up in Florence, where Savonarola was 


. The 
Meddlesome Friar 


AND THE WAYWARD POPS 





burned at the stake. 





New members start with TWO books for the price of ONE 


CHOOSE ANY 2 FOR $2.98 


LIST PRICE 


The Meddlesome Friar and the Wayward Pope by Michael de la Bedoyere.. $4.00 


This is the Mass by Henri Daniel-Rops 


Dual Selection: (both together for $2.98) 
Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. . . .$2.95) 
Catholic Viewpoint on Race Relations by John LaFarge, S.J. .... .$2.955 


(ith eek Masthead Mas eka Tees pies 4.95 


5.90 


Naked to Mine Enemies: The Life of Cardinal Wolsey 


by Charles W. Ferguson ........4..4. 
The Ascent to Truth by Thomas Merton 


Give Me Possession by Paul Horgan 


DON'T JOIN the Catholic Book Club if 
you don’t want to buy good books at bargain 
prices. 


BUT IF YOU WANT the chance to buy 
worth-while books — a wide variety of 
books and authors— without pressure or 
obligation— 


IF YOU WANT to save money, an average 
of 31% per book—all CBC books are one 
price, $2.98—for new best-selling Catholic 
books which sell for as much as $6.00— 


THEN JOIN CBC NOW. 


HERE IS HOW TO JOIN. 


1) Select two books listed above, 2) fill 
out the insert card in this issue, and 3) 
mail it to the Catholic Book Club. We will 
send you the two selections for the price 
of one. Postage prepaid by us. 


Se ee ey ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee i 


Each month thereafter you will receive 
an advance newsletter with a feature book 
review of the coming selection and reviews 
of other worth-while, recommended Cath- 
olic books. With the newsletter will come 
a prepared card with your name and our 
return address. If you do not wish a book 
at any time, just check the card and mail 
it back to us. You may use the card to order 
a substitute CBC book for $2.98—or any 
other book published in the U. S. A. at 
list price. 

No pressure. No bother. Excellent books. 
31% saving. All one price—$2.98. You'll 
be glad you joined the Catholic Book Club, 
operated by the Jesuit Fathers of America 
Press. 


(Use imsert card in this issue) 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Tinkle’s characterization of the com- 
plex Santa Anna is perhaps not quite 
as good as his quick and sure portraits 
of the Texans, Bowie, Travis and Crock- 
ett, but we do not mean to damn with 
faint praise. 

The author does make clear that the 
battle should not have been fought. At 
least three times before Santa Anna was 
within striking distance the Alamo was 
ordered to be evacuated and blown up. 
Colonel Travis should have known that 
as long as the force at nearby Goliad 
was commanded by jealous and cautious 
Fannin, it would never come to his aid. 
He was certainly aware of the chaos ex- 
isting in the Texas Army, particularly 
in its high command. (Sam Houston 
had not yet unified it in objectives, com- 
mand and organization.) Yet these men 
of the Alamo, knowing that San Antonio 
was the key to Texas, went to their 
deaths with their eyes open. 

The story of the Alamo has become 
overlaid by a thick veneer of folklore 
and hokum in the last hundred years, 
and it is thus a delight to have Dr. 
Tinkle peel away the layers of legend 
and error to reveal the stirring truth of 
the matter. He disposes of the questions 
of the “unknown” survivors of the 
Alamo, the total of Mexican casualties, 
the suspicion that Travis committed 
suicide (not likely), and the fantastic 
story of Davy Crockett’s escaping and 
living incognito in sunny California. As 
if anyone could imagine that half-alli- 
gator and_half-catamount Crockett 
keeping his mouth shut about anything, 
especially himself! RicHarp H. DiLLon 


TALES OF SAN FRANCISCO 
By Samuel Dickson. Stanford U. 711p. 
$6.95 


The New York Times has called the 
author of this omnibus volume “San 
Francisco's own private Aijexander 
Woolcott.” Actually, Mr. Dickson was 
an NBC feature writer in San Francisco 
for over 20 years and he still prepares 
scripts for a weekly radio program on 
San Francisco history. His present vol- 
ume is made up of the full contents of 
three previously published series of San 
Francisco tales. 

Dickson does not claim to be a trained 
historian, but one puts down his collec- 
tion of affectionate San Franciscana 
with two convictions. The book is born 
of affection for a great city, and its au- 
thor has fulfilled the three basic require- 
ments of his task—he has read well, 
reflected wisely and roamed about San 
Francisco with purpose. For old-timers 
in San Francisco and its suburbia, as 
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This is: . 
THE 
MASS 


as described by 
a great writer 
HENRI DANIEL-ROPS 
as celebrated by 
a great priest 
FULTON J. SHEEN 


as photographed by 
a great photographer 
YOUSUF KARSH 


with an introduction by 
BISHOP SHEEN 


One of the most distinguished Cath- 
olic authors describes and explains 
the Mass — including special devo- 
tions for each step of the Mass, Beau- 
tifully illustrated with more than 30 
full-page photographs of Bishop 
Sheen celebrating the Mass in his 
own chapel. Handsomely printed and 
bound with jacket and frontispiece in 
full color. 

“The Holy Father... is well pleased 
with this book.”—Archbishop Montini 


$4.95 at all bookstores 


HAWTHORN BOOKS, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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considerably involved matters. Clement 
VII and Paul III get very little atten- 
tion and the Council of Trent is set 
down as an obstacle to the unity of the 
res publica Christiana Charles desired. 
The author betrays a love of compro- 
mise and holds to a kind of Platonic 
Erasmianism which would have saved 
all and to which she believes Charles 
was dedicated. 

Even admitting the high costs of 
books today and the generous selection 
of plates, the price of this book seems 
to be seriously out of line. 

JoHN Kemp 


DER SEEKRIEG: The German Navy’s 
Story, 1939-1945 

By Vice Admiral Friedrich Ruge. U. S. 
Naval Institute. 440p. $5 


There has long been a need for this 
book, though the title is deceptive. 
Actually, it is a fairly well-balanced 
account of the sea war, with natural 
emphasis upon the German Navy’s role. 
However, in the need to establish per- 
spective, particularly among American 
writers to whom the Pacific war was 
everything that mattered and matters, 
Der Seekrieg is admirable both in fact 
and in example. Admiral Ruge includes 
a lucid, well-matured account of our 
Pacific operations, which have been 
so lovingly and tediously detailed by 
Samuel Morison and textbook writers. 

The German Navy came late into 
Hitler’s confidence and so was unpre- 
pared when World War II broke out. 
From World War I on, many thoughtful 
German officers had seen the awkward- 
ness of Germany’s geographic position 
for fighting fleet battle. Sortie from the 
small stretch of German coast was con- 
trolled by the British at the Straits of 
Dover and Scapa Flow. 

Submarine war, then, was Germany’s 
prime opportunity, and many of her 
officers would gladly have forgone the 
glory of building a surface force. Hitler, 
however, for multiple reasons, wanted 
pocket battleships and Bismarcks, so the 
submarines took second place—fortu- 
nately for the British. Hitler was per- 
suaded to make a major submarine 
effort only when the war was well under 
way. 

While it may seem that Hitler, long 
dead and unable to speak, is being 
used as a scapegoat, the story of the 
German Navy’s tribulations is far less 
significant than the author implies. Ad- 
miral Ruge, now head of the new Ger- 
man Navy on our side of the Iron Cur- 
tain, may very well be writing his 





rationale for his countrymen. Viewed 


at the political level, Der Seekrieg is 
a straightforward statement of lessons 
learned, with the application of those 
lessons to be inferred. Some cynics see 
Germany in World War III playing the 
role of Poland in World War I, fighting 
on both sides as a guarantee of unity 
from the victor. Thus, perhaps, World 
War IV is a specter to consider, for 
therein the German Navy may be as- 
sumed to be ready to apply its bitterly 
won knowledge. 

All in all, Der Seekrieg is a signifi- 
cant book for several reasons. And, of 
course, coming from the Naval Insti- 
tute, it is a publishing bargain at its 
modest price. Pictures, maps and index 
add to the over-all interest and utility. 

ROW, DALY 


THE YOUNG CAESAR 
By Rex Warner. Little, Brown. 353 p. $4.75 


Apparently there is a market every dec- 
ade or so for a fictional treatment of 
Julius Caesar. In the ‘twenties Naomi 
Mitchison spun a tale around the Gallic 
wars (The Conquered); in the ’thirties 
Phyllis Bentley told Caesar’s story 
against the background of his romance 
with the mother of his assassin (Free- 
dom Farewell); ten years ago Thornton 
Wilder created from imagined corre- 
spondence and diaries a phantasmagoria 
of the dictator’s last months (The Ides 
of March). Our own decade’s historical 
novel on Julius Caesar was published 
this year, on the ides of March. 

Rex Warner's The Young Caesar 
wears a dust jacket which is misleading 
in so far as it calls to mind the story 
books written about Caesar for literate 
juveniles of the 19th century. Very few 
juveniles will read Mr. Warner’s book, 
an extremely sophisticated _ political 
biography of Caesar from his childhood 
to the eve of his departure for Gaul— 
covering, that is, his adulescentia in the 
ancient rather than the modern sense. 
This period of Caesar’s life has never 
failed to intrigue both the admiring and 
the disaffected. How did this man, from 
relative obscurity, become first the 
scourge of Gaul and then the master of 
the Mediterranean? 

Mr. Warner paints with very slow, 
very deliberate and yet very artful 
strokes a picture of a young man who 
is a rationalist in an age of superstition, 
an immoralist in a society where Stoic 
ethics were an educational staple, a 
born master of Realpolitik in a country 
whose government babbled as if it still 
possessed the authority which it had 
already given away to Sulla—and who- 
ever should come after him. 
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In the course of Caesar’s reminiscing 
(Mr. Warner uses the first person singu- 
lar employed in the same genre by Rob- 
ert Graves and Marguerite Yourcenar), 
the dictator passes judgment on the 
principal men and institutions of his age 
and, indirectly, on the temper of the 
intelligent and disciplined autocrat in- 
carnate in himself. 

The danger faced by the historical 
novelist writing about Julius Caesar is 
not that he may make Caesar ridiculous, 
but that Caesar may make him ridicu- 
lous. Such is never the fate of Mr. War- 
ner. If there is anything to be said 
against this book, it is that he avoids 
such a fate by being much more histo- 
rian than novelist. JosEpH E. SHEERIN 


THE PURITAN DILEMMA: The Story of 
John Winthrop 

By Edmund S. Morgan. Little, Brown. 
224p. $3.50 


By 1649, when John Winthrop died, the 
religious and political structure of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, which would 
greatly influence American history, had 
been hammered into shape. Winthrop, 
no theologian or political theorist but an 
ardent Puritan, must be given the major 
credit for the venture. It is surprising, 
then, how biographers have neglected 
him. 

There has been considerable ancestral 
literature on the Puritans and, in our 
own generation, Samuel E. Morison and 
Perry Miller have by their scholarly writ- 
ings revived an interest in the found- 
ers of the Bay Colony. But the author 
of this volume (one in “The Library of 
American Biography” series) found 
only one biography deserving of men- 
tion; it was authored by a descendant 
of John Winthrop and published in 
1869. One must be a theologian and 
interested in religion to write intelli- 
gently about Winthrop; these qualifica- 
tions may explain in part the paucity 
of biographies. 

Besides, Winthrop is not an attractive 
person (although he did manage to 
marry four women) and his genius is 
difficult to capture. Had he remained in 
England it is doubtful that he would 
have risen above a minor role outside 
his native county of Suffolk. His talents 
evidently were recognized by the or- 
ganizers of the trading group known 
as the Massachusetts Bay Company, for 
they were prudent men and voted to 
entrust the colony to his care. His genius 
blossomed in Boston. 

Edmund S. Morgan, the author of a 
number of scholarly volumes on the 
Colonial and Revolutionary periods, has 
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Nikiforos is Greek, age 7. Poor 
beyond belief, he lives with the pain 
of constant hunger and discomfort. 
Abandoned by his father three 
years ago, he lives with his mother. 
“Home” is a tent with eleven other 
people. There is one bed... planks 
on a tripod, a trunk and a table. In 
winter, wind and rain sweep 
through the tent. They try to keep 
warm with the old rags which make 
up their bed clothes. The young 
mother works when she can find 
work, earning about $3.33 a week, 
hardly enough to keep them alive. 
She looks with despair on her 
young son whom she loves but 
whom she cannot help. 


You alone, or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming a 
Foster Parent. You will be sent the case history and photographs of “your child” 
upon receipt of application with initial payment. “Your child” is told that you are his 
or her Foster Parent. At once the child is touched by love and a sense of belonging. 
All correspondence is through our office, and is translated and encouraged. We do no 
mass relief. Each child, treated as an individual, receives a monthly cash grant of 
eight dollars plus food, clothing, shelter, education and medical care according to his 


or her needs. 


Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, government-approved, independ- 
ent relief organization, helping children, wherever the need—in France, Belgium, 
Italy, Greece, Western Germany, Korea and Viet Nam—and is registered under No. 
VFAO019 with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the United 
States Government and is filed with the National Information Bureau in New York 
City. Your help is vital to a child struggling for life. Won’t you let some child love 


you? 


©1958 FPP, Inc. 


Foster Pavents’ Pham, lnc. 


352 FOURTH 


PARTIAL LIST OF 
SPONSORS AND 
FOSTER PARENTS 


Mary Pickford 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert W. Sarnoff 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
Jean Tennyson 
Helen Hayes 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk 
Edward R. Murrow 
Bing Crosby 
K. C. Gifford 
Gov. & Mrs. Walter Kohler 
Charles R. Hook 
Mr. and Mrs. 
John Cameron Swayze 
Garry Moore 


AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. 


AA-4-19-58 


352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: P. O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. 
A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for 
one year. If possible, sex__._---- ¢: OGG2e. e a2 55 * 
nationality _ ____--- 
will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payment 
will be monthly (_ ), quarterly (_ ), semi-annually (_ ), 
yearly ( ). 

| enclose herewith my first payment $___-_..-------- 
B. | cannot “adopt” a child, but | would like to help a 

child by .contrisutingiy: 2.5... o22enc ase tese eae 


NGHGIDS oo 58 on Seo ee ca atee tase eee 
WOAGS6G. oo oo i oh Co eeh a Je eek oe 
City. 22-32 eee oe soe ee ZONES = = 3:3 SONGS? cones 
Datesc.22 52 4 Contributions are deductible from Income Tax 
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college, 


University 


Northern Ohio’s largest liberal arts 
enrollment 3,000. R.O.T.C., 


“West Point of Transportation Corps.” 
Forty study fields available to students. 


University Heights 18 


Ohio 





ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) 
LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-A ROTC 


CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University a Angeles) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 


University of San Francisco 
LAS-Sc-C- Ed- G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


University of Santa Clara 
LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 


Regis College (Denver)............... LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield University .................. LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago)........ LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 


LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 


MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore).... 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Sce-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


MISSOURI 

Rockhurst College (Kansas City)...... LAS-G 

St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


Departments 
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NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha). 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-A ROTC 


NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey va) 
AS-AE-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffaio) 
LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-A ROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse)....... LAS-C-IR 
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John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
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St. Joseph’s College =e) 
AS-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 
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Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University 
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done an excellent job in interpreting 
Winthrop and his contributions. 

The author is sympathetic to his sub- 
ject but honest in his appraisals, depart- 
ing at times from prior interpretations. 
The political developments (by the time 
Winthrop died the General Court had 
granted non-freemen some _ political 
privileges on the town level) and the 
threats to the church polity of the Mas- 
sachusetts Puritans inherent in separa- 
tism, as advocated by Roger Williams 
and Anne Hutchinson, are related in 
masterly fashion. 

The author, on the other hand, does 
seem to-equate Arminianism or miti- 
gated Calvinism with Pelagianism, and 
the political implications of Calvinism 
warrant more emphasis than they get 
here. Winthrop, as an orthodox Calvin- 
ist, held that government was ordained 
by God as a check on the impulses of 
depraved human nature, and hence gov- 
ernment could not be in the hands of 
those whom it must control. That he 
made cautious concessions to this prin- 
ciple was indicative of Winthrop’s abil- 
ity to adjust to political realities. 

WituiaM L. Lucey 
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i, THE TERCENTENARY OF 

STE-ANNE-DE-BEAUPRE 
You can join with the 
faithful of La Province 
de Québec in the moving 
ceremonies celebrating 
the tercentenary of the 
world-famous shrine of 
Ste-Anne-de-Beaupré. 
Founded in 1658 and 
ever since the scene 
ne of countless miracles. 

Ps 








For booklets on Ste-Anne-de- 
& Beaupré with dates of events, 
a write: Provincial Publicit 
* on tg age? — - 
’ ings, Québec City, Canada; 
” or 48 Rockefeller Center, 


New York 20, N.Y. 
3 : 














THE XAVIER PLAYERS PRESENT 


“SONG OF BERNADETTE” 
By Jean & Walter Kerr from 
the novel by Franz Werfel 


Eves. 8:30 
April 26, 27, 28, 29; May 3 & 5 


Tickets: $2.50 to $1.00 
30% disc. on blocks of 20 


XAVIER THEATER 
30 WEST 16 ST. WA 4-8400 




















“WEDDING BOOKLETS’ 


AT YOUR WEDDING provide all pres- 
ent with “WEDDING BOOKLETS” 
imprinted with names, date, place. 
Contains complete text of Marriage 
Rite and Mass. Sample copy sent on 
request. 100 copies, $12.00. Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
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FILMS 


THE YOUNG LIONS (20th Century- 
Fox). This two-hour-and-fifty-minute 
adaptation of Irwin Shaw’s novel 
seemed to me to fall considerably short 
of being the definitive screen treatment 
of World War II, a goal for which it 
was obviously and rather self-conscious- 
ly striving. Its three separate stories, 
cross-cut and unrolled in three parallel 
lines until they are made to converge 
at the end, really do not fit together very 
well, even on a symbolic level. More- 
over, they are uneven in quality. Even 
so, the film has a lifelike texture and di- 
mension, and holds one’s attention 

The most interesting story—about the 
transformation of a German _ officer 
(Marlon Brando)—has been radically 
changed from the book. In Edward An- 
halt’s script, instead of being an un- 
regenerate Nazi lieutenant, Diestl is 
simply a good soldier and a basically 
decent young man whose only fault was 
the tragically common one of accepting 
unquestioningly the norms of his par- 
ticular society. As the war progresses 
and he is brought face to face with the 
consequences of total commitment to 
nazism, he becomes totally disillusioned 





—without, however, entirely losing his | 


soldierly instincts or his integrity. 

The other stories concern American 
soldiers. In one, a sensitive young Jew 
(Montgomery Clift, whose appearance 
and acting both bear the marks of his 
near-fatal automobile accident) has to 
battle an insidious extra enemy—anti- 
Semitism in a training camp—before he 
finds himself in combat. In the third 
and least well-defined segment, singer 
Dean Martin plays his first straight act- 
ing role as a Broadway star draftee who, 
not very convincingly, renounces his 
well-developed instinct for self-preser- 
vation. [L of D: A-IIT] 


RUN SILENT RUN DEEP (United 
Artists) is a moderately exciting, old- 
fashioned tale about World War II sub- 
marine combat. It qualifies as something 
of a novelty today because it sticks to 
naval action and does not have any paci- 
fist overtones. 

Its two leading characters have a 
familiar ring. There is the lonely, dedi- 
cated captain (Clark Gable), who does- 
n't mind if his crew thinks him a marti- 
net and a coward so long as he gets his 
mission accomplished. There is the pop- 
ular executive officer (Burt Lancaster), 
who doesn’t let his resentment over not 
getting a command prevent him from 


CR 
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BAPTISM 


FIRST COMMUNION 
CONFIRMATION 


\Colatel-1ad0] um ial- oll ¢-hale)at-] im ofele) .<- 
in radiant full color reflecting 
the significance of °*these 
gale) aa-1ah dole }-wmelover-h-1[e)]al-oam agian d-1e) 
on fine vellum paper, books 
Makes AU kek -am ol d-t-¥-san a-ha lol alam o¥-1-4- 
pages for those participating 
in the service and sections, for 
cards, guests, and photo- 
graphs. In four different bind- 
ings $1 to $2.50 each. Please 
ask for these Remembrance 

Books at your bookstore; or 


\ a write direct for information. 


Imprimatur: +Henry J. O'Brien, D.D., 


Archbishop of Hartford 


AND COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS « NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


Fine Albums since 1872 
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the SECRET 
these Monks have kept 
for 353 years... 












In all the world, only four Monks at 

the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse 
in France know the secret formula 

of Chartreuse Liqueur. 
Since 1605, no one has ever 
duplicated this rare recipe 
combining over 130 different 
herbs, grown near the 
Monastery. Try Chartreuse, 
and discover why it is called 
“Queen of Liqueurs”. 
Chartreuse is served at 
every leading hotel and 
restaurant, sold by 

every leading retailer. 
Try it when dining 

; out, or buy a small 
a."* bottle to serve and 
enjoy at home. 


<>) LA GRANDE 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow ¢ 86 Proof Green e 110 Proof 


For a beautifully illustrated booklet on 
the story of Chartreuse, write:- 
Schieffelin & Co., 30 Cooper Sq., N, Y., Dept. Q. 





PRACTICAL HELP 


If you change your address, please 
notify us promptly. Give BOTH 
your old address and your new. 
AMERCIA 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


—TEGAWITHA— 


Catholic Camp for Girls 





On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres 
on private lake. All land sports, swim- 
ming, riding, dancing, dramatics, 
crafts. Junior and Senior groups. Lava- 
tory in each cabin. Private chapel on 
grounds. 4lst year. Director: Mrs. 
James P. Lynch. For catalog address: 


Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 
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doing a conscientious job and even 
coming to respect his skipper. The roles 
fit the two actors in question like the 
proverbial glove; the rest of the cast 
looks at home in the cramped and dan- 
gerous quarters; and the submarine lore 
seems unimpeachably authentic. 

It cannot be denied, however, that 
familiarity has taken much of the bloom 
off the material, and also that the usu- 
ally dependable direction of Robert 
Wise has failed to extract anything like 
the full measure of excitement from the 
climactic naval engagement. [L of D: 
A-1] 


LAFAYETTE ESCADRILLE (War- 
ner), a veritable masterpiece of misap- 
plied nostalgia, is producer-director 
William Wellman’s tribute to the Amer- 
ican volunteer group in the World War 
I French Air Force, of which he himself 
was a member. Some of the film’s re- 
creation of the flying orange crate days 
of combat aviation is undeniably inter- 
esting. Most of the picture, though, is 
occupied in describing in lurid detail 
and with an almost total lack of moral 
sensitivity the love affair of an Ameri- 
can flyer (Tab Hunter) and an erst- 
while prostitute (Etchika Choureau). 
The unsuitability of the subject matter 
for moviegoers in the Tab Hunter Fan 
Club age group is equaled only by the 
ineptness of its treatment. [L of D: B] 
Morra WALSH 


THE WORD 





Till then, you had been like sheep going 
astray; now, you have been brought 
back to him, your shepherd, who keeps 
watch over your souls (1 Pet. 2:25; 
Epistle for the Second Sunday after 
Easter). 


The liturgical Epistle for the second 
Sunday after Easter was surely chosen 
for this unmistakable echo, in a letter 
from the first universal pastor of the 
Christian flock, of the image and doc- 
trine of the Good Shepherd, as con- 
tained in the Gospel of this day. The 
context, however, of this gentle obser- 
vation by the first Pope is noteworthy. 

St. Peter’s letter is written from Rome 
to the scattered and perhaps oppressed, 
or at least harried, Christians—especially 
Christian Jews—up and down Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bithyn- 
ia: in what we now call Asia Minor 
or the Near East. The Pontiff addresses 
himself most sympathetically, even ten- 
derly, to various groups or classes 
among his converts; and apparently 





they were his own converts. In the pres- 
ent section Peter is speaking to those 
men and women, of all most rightless, 
who were slaves. He begs them to be 
patient under ill-treatment, after the 
example of Christ their Lord: he did 
no wrong, no treachery was found on 
his lips; he was ill spoken of, and spoke 
no evil in return, suffered, and did not 
threaten vengeance, gave himself up 
into the hands of injustice. 

We read strictly similar passages in 
the Epistles of St. Paul; as in the sixth 
chapter of Ephesians and the third 
chapter of Colossians. 

At this precise point one may imagine 
a polite but baffled silence descending 
upon today’s Christian readers or hear- 
ers of these apostolic letters. The un- 
spoken, unwilling, unavoidable question 
rings very loud indeed: is this all that 
the early Christian Church had to say 
on the tormenting social question and 
problem of human slavery? 

The question is not only thunderous. 
It is thorny. Let us tentatively make 
two observations, the first of which is 
not altogether congenial to the thought- 
patterns of our day. 

The primary task of religion—and, 
most emphatically, the primary task of 
the Christian religion—is not social re- 
form. Every sane man instantly per- 
ceives that this broad principle can 
easily be abused, as every sane man 
who has read any history knows that it 
has been abused. Nevertheless, the 
basic principle must stand, and we will 
merely underscore the important ad- 
jective, primary. It is not the first or 
central concern of the Christian faith 
to see that every family finally gets to 
have color television, or even just tele- 
vision. It is the imperative task of the 
Church to see that every family and 
every man finally gets to have a better 
vision: the eternal vision of God. 

Let it be noted, secondly, that if the 
Christian Church for centuries didn’t 
do much about slavery, during all those 
same centuries, as before them, no other 
religion or organization or agency tried 
to do anything at all about slavery. We 
will look long among ancient documents 
for letter-writers or any other kind of 
writers who show toward slaves any- 
thing like the respect and sympathy and 
tender concern that we find in Sts. 
Peter and Paul. And St. Peter Claver 
was not a Moslem or a Buddhist or a 
polite and philosophical humanitarian 
He was a Catholic priest. 

Possibly we might add one other 
remark. Christianity did gradually flour- 
ish on our earth. And human slavery 
did gradually disappear. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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Schools and Colleges 


rceeeemaaeaeeccsaseaceaacsscecccacaccacaaiacaa saaacccccacaceassc 


District of Columbia 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
*he Director of Admissions. 





Maine 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in eleven fields. Dra- 
matics, discussion clubs. Organized sports; 
swimming, boating, hockey. 100-acre campus 
on Maine coast. Less than two hours from 
Boston. Tuition, board and room; $1,210. 
Write for catalog. 

Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy, Degrees 
in liberal arts, elementary and secondary 
education, sec’l science, med. technology. 


Swimming Winter Sports Glee Club 
Tennis Dances Newspaper 


115 acres on Lake Sebago. 18 mi. from Port- 
land. 1,100 ft. beach. Fees, $1,100. 
Catalog. Box E, No. Windham, Maine. 


Maryland 
COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 

OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 





Program leading to A.B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training Pre-Medical 
For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 


Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 


SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Educatien of Catholie Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Acceredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus, 
Served by the “‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,”’ the ‘400.’ 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 











New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 








FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City. 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
Paratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 9-12. Small classes. 
ROTC highest rating. Beautiful 
160-acre campus on Great South 
Bay. 75th year. 
Write for Catalog 

Box Y, Oakdale, L. I., New York 





Ohio 





ilmour 
Academy 


A COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four-year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted - 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, 
Ind. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports. Small classes. Counseling and 
guidance. 
Office of Admissions 


Box F Gates Mills, Ohio 

















Pennsylvania 


Mount Aloysius 


Junior College for Girls 


Accredited A.A., A.S. degrees. Liberal arts, 
music, drama, art (interior decoration), pre- 
laboratory technology, pre-occupational ther- 
apy. Secretarial, foreign-language sec’l., med. 
sec’l., med. record librarian. Home ec., mer- 
chandising. State year of graduation. Also 
high school. Academic, general and commer- 
cial. Sports, social program. Sisters of 
Mercy. Catalog. 


Dean, Box C, Cresson, Pa. 





Vocations 











THE 
BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 
FATHERS 


invite you to become 

a priest or brother- 

adorer in an ideal vo- 

cation of prayer and 
action. 
o 

*Perpetual Exposition—day and night. 

*Every kind of Apostolate to make Our 
Lord in the Eucharist better known and 
loved throughout the world. 

*Prepare at Eymard Seminary’s accredited 
College. It is never too late. Special 
courses for those who have had little or 
no Latin. Full and partial scholarships 
available. 

For information write: 
Eymard Seminary, Hyde Park, N. Y. 








XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Teachers of Youth 


Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 














America 


National Catholic Weekly Review 


AN IMPORTANT LETTER TO OUR READERS 


April 17, 1958 


Dear Friends of AMERICA: 


Would you mind turning back to the page just 
inside our front cover? There, above the table of 
contents, you will find a line that begins with a 
very significant Roman numeral—XCIX. Roman 
numerals are a bit out-of-date these days, but in 
our old-fashioned way we have kept them on our 
masthead for a long time. This one, in case your 
Latin is rusty, is translated “99.” So, you see— 
since we publish two volumes a year—AMERICA 
is now beginning its Fiftieth Year. 

On April 17, 1909, the first issue of AMERICA 
came off the presses. FATHER JOHN J. WYNNE, 
s.J., founder and first Editor-in-Chief of this Re- 
view, assisted by a distinguished staff of fellow 
Jesuits from all over the United States and 
Canada, had been planning that first issue for 
many months. 

In the second week’s issue of AMerica (April 
24, 1909) there is a contribution signed with the 
single letter “P.” It stands for WiLrrm Parsons, 
s.J., then a young Jesuit studying in Belgium, 
later to be Editor-in-Chief for twelve eventful 
years. Today FaTHerR Parsons is still writing his 
lively and informed column, Washington Front, 
for the magazine he has served so well. 

Not long after AMERICA was founded, another 
name began to appear in its pages. It is that of 
FaTHER JOHN LaF arce, s.j., who has given his 
many talents to this Review for 33 years of its 
life, during several of which he served as Editor- 
in-Chief. Few American priests are better known 
or more loved. 

We are now planning to honor these two emi- 
nent colleagues of ours on the occasion of our 
Golden Jubilee. On Sunday, April 5, 1959, a 
Solemn High Mass of Thanksgiving will be cele- 
brated at Saint Patrick’s Cathedral in New York 
City. His EMINENCE, Francis CARDINAL SPELL- 
MAN will preside; the sermon will be preached 
that day by His ExceLLeNcy, ARCHBISHOP RICH- 
ARD J. Cusuinc of Boston; the West Point Cadet 
Choir will sing the Mass. 

Then, on Wednesday night, April 22, 1959, a 
testimonial dinner will be served at the Waldorf- 


Astoria Hotel in New York. At this dinner, as we 
do homage to all the editors and readers and 
friends who have helped America live and grow 
during fifty years, we shall honor in a special 
way these two outstanding priests and veteran 
editors—FaTHER LAFarcEe and FATHER Parsons. 

AMERICA must grow and grow during her sec- 
ond fifty years. That is why, in order to help her 
to increase in Christian influence and in needed 
editorial resources, we have decided that this 
must be a $100-a-plate dinner. Of course, if we 
carry through with this plan, many dear friends 
will not be present. For that reason, it has been 
a most difficult decision to make. We are going 
to miss these faithful friends. But we count on 
their loyalty and their generosity to help them 
understand why we must choose this course. 

To prepare for this Jubilee celebration a na- 
tional committee is now being organized under 
the joint chairmanship of FatHer Roserr I. 
GANNON, s.j.. and the HoNoRABLE GEORGE A. 
BRENNER. These two good friends of AMERICA, 
working with their committee members and with 
FaTHER LEsTER A. Linz, s.jJ., a member of the 
staff of AMEnricA, will shortly be appealing to you 
for help. Please give them all the cooperation 
that you possibly can. We want AMERICa’s apos- 
tolate to grow—in all parts of the United States 
and Canada. We ardently hope to see our list of 
subscribers increase until it passes the 75,000 
mark. We are hopeful that our special friends, 
the America AssocriATEs, will be more than 
trebled by the time of our Anniversary. 

Thank you in advance for the generous assist- 
ance that you will give us during the twelve 
months ahead. This support will mean so much 
to the Jesuit editors who staff today’s AMERICA. 
It will make it possible for us to maintain the 
high standards of the past and even to reach a 
wider audience during the second half of 
AMERrica’s first century. 


With warm regards and thanks, I remain 
Yours most cordially 


Rust, 0. Sars, Y 


EpDIToR 








